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Carders Discuss Duties of Querseers 


The meeting of the Carders’ Division of the Southern Textile Association. 
held last week in Columbia, was one of the most interesting and valuable 
this group has ever held. Departing from the usual custom of discussing 
technical and mechanical work only, the meeting was devoted to a consid- 
eration of the duties of an overseer. 

The full report of the discussion, which is given herewith, will be found 
worthy of close study, not only by overseers of carding, but by all superin- 
tendents and overseers.—Editor. 


[In opening the meeting, J]. O. Corn, of Columbia, S. chairman of the 
Carders’ Division, said: The subject for discussion today is “What are my 
duties as an overseer?”’ Before we begin on that. however. I want to Say 
that we have with us this morning the first president of the Southern Textile 
Association. I shall give him a few minutes to speak to you and also to 
say a few words in welcoming to our city the carders’ sectional meeting. | 
present William P. Hamrick, general superintendent of the Pacific Mills, of 
this city. 

WILiiaAM P. Hamrick, Columbia: Mr. Corn told me at least thirty min- 
utes ago that he expected me to say something here this morning, and a man 
of my caliber as a speaker certainly has to have a little more time to make a 
fair speech. Dave Clark knows that. As a matter of fact, I don’t believe | 
would worry you with a speech even if I could make one, because | believe 
the discussion will be worth more than a set speech by anybody. 

I seldom have the pleasure of attending one of these sectional meetings. 
The reason I do not go is that Mr. Corn will not let me: he always goes 
himself and says I have to stay home and look after things. He introduced 
me as having been the first president of the Southern Textile Association. 
and that may have made some of you think | am getting pretty old. But 
you must remember that it is only a few years since the Southern Textile 
Association was organized. I did have the honor of being president one 
year, and I do appreciate as much as any man in the Southern States the 
great work the Southern Textile Association is doing. There have been won 
derful improvements made since it was organized. I do not know that all 
of them can be attributed to the Southern Textile Association and these 
sectional meetings, but I do attribute a great deal to these meetings. I do 
not know of any way in which the industry can be advanced further and 
faster than by these meetings, where men can get together and swap ideas 
and discuss their difficulties. While I have not been attending the meetings, 
I hope they will continue and be even more successful, if possible, than in 
the past. 

As to the word of welcome Mr. Corn mentioned, I do not know that there 
is any need of saying anything like that. Most of you gentlemen or cer- 
tainly many of you have been to Columbia before, and you know you are 
welcome to Columbia. So far as the manufacturing interests are concerned, 
we are exceedingly glad to have you, and I think I could represent the Mayor 
and extend a word of welcome to Columbia. We are very glad to have you 
here. Columbia is not a great manufacturing center; I grant that, as you 
all know; but we have some things of interest in Columbia. For instance. 
we have one of the largest and best equipped duck mills in the United 
States. It was the first mill in America, if not in the world, built and 
equipped to be run by electricity. We also have two or three pretty good 
print cloth plants. The Columbia Mill is the largest mill in the world built 
and equipped at one time. There is nothing in particular about that mill 
that all of you haven’t, so far as that is concerned; but we shall be glad to 
have you gentlemen visit the plants and go through them and criticise them 
and give us the benefit of any suggestions you can make; and if there is 
anything we can give you we shall be glad to have you receive it. We are 
very glad to have you here and hope you will come back often and see us. 

CHAIRMAN CoRN: We shall take up today something a little different. 


In; all the sectional meetings I have attended we have confined our discussion 
principally to the mechanical end of the mill. 


We have tried as best we 


could to set up mechanical standards with which to make comparisons. 1 
might say this; when we are comparing mechanical standards we have rules 
to go by; we have our gauges to tell us whether we are right: we have our 
speed indicators to check our speed; but in taking up the question which 
we shall discuss today we have no such rules by which we can compare or 
measure ourselves; and.it is just as important for an overseer or managet 
to discuss and compare the other side as it is the mechanical side. A man 
might be an exception when it comes to having knowledge of machinery and 
be an absolute failure as‘an overseer. Those are the things which we want 
to discuss today. Considering that we have satisfied ourselves as to the 
mechanical side, let us take up the other side which goes along to make up 
the overseer as well as the manager of the mill. To do that we want to try 
to draw something today by which we can measure ourselves: something we 
can look over and say, “Do I measure up to this?” or “Am I measuring up 
to that?” If we do what I have in mind, it will give us something by which 
we can measure ourselves as we can measure our machinery. While I do 
not know whether | can get it across to you, I am hoping to draw it out of 
you men. On this chart we shall list the various things which we can con- 
sider the responsibilities of the overseer. We shall take them up under two 
heads: first, responsibilities to our employers; second, our responsibilities 
to those under us, our employees. I want you be frank and to express 
yourselves. First, | should like to list them and then go back and take 
them up one by one and discuss them. Let someone begin by making a 
suggestion as.to the first item which we shall put under the heading of our 
responsibilities to our employers. 
(The tollowing items were suggested by various members) 


Responstbilities to Employer. 


1. Report anything going wrong. 

2. Loyalty. 

3. €o-operation and sympathy with each other in our work. 
4. Character. 

5. Production. 

6. Maximum good quality at least cost. 

7. Upkeep of machinery. 

8. Economy of supplies. 

9. Quality of production. 

10. Caretul watch over costs. 

11. Cleanliness of the plant. 

12. Protection of property. 

13. Improvement in methods of operation. 

14. Training help. 

15. Low waste. 

CHAIRMAN CORN: Let us have some on the other side, then if you think 
of any more we can switch back. What are some of our responsibilities to 
those over whom our responsibility rests? 

(Various members suggested the following items) 


Responsibilities fa Em plo vee § 


Morale. 

2. Good example. 
3. Honesty. 

4. Fair treatment. 
5. Leadership. 

6. Loyalty. 


Training of help. 

8. Working conditions. 

9. Promoting the worthy. 
10. Good running work. 
11. Demanding respect. 


12. Knowing your help. 
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13. Equal consideration to all. 

14. Cvuurtesy. 

l>. 


(CHAIRMAN CorN: Are there any more? 
more Wien We get to discussing them. Let us take up the first one on the 
sige OL OUr LO OUr anything. going 
Wroug. Mat is a rawer broad supyect. | Lmink tue geuueman over tnere 
il. WNal G.d you Dave in mind?’ flease open the discussion. 

Wik, Alas Only the routine inspection Of an overseer is a4 
than O1 a supermtendent, and ne would naturally run into 
tudl We supermlendcul WOUId See, and tnere wouid be things 
luat ut wad Power Correct Would require tne superintendent 5 
is Mis Gury LO Call OI tne Superintendent to 


Perhaps we can bring out some 


Aud at 

WuAIRMAN CoRN: ‘ou think, then, it 1s the duty of the overseer to re- 

PULL Lie sees is Wruig, Or not it pertains to his depart- 

wu yuu agice fume 

1 Gon t agree with him. 

LmA:KMAN CORN: WHY 

me wowu run into trouble that way, would be a troublie- 


ALAR, 


JAR. 


YUU LCpourt every you sce wronhy Lhat nappens Ol} 
S JOU it 1S Carryilig it too lar. 
4 Wall CApiau luruner. 11 an overseer should happen to go out 


it, tic aud see TUO! leakilg On tne COLLON, it not be his 
Gucy WwW itpail it Dut wouid De nis Llu report it to tne superintendent. 
inat wouid be his job. 

i LtuukK your idea is that it is not the overseers duty to 
puil dary Ne sees tne overseer Ol carding, lor Cxampile, until 
lic Lakes il Up Wilh Lhal overseer. 

i tusk every man shouid run his job so he will not be open io 
ifuUM auyvoady. Dut it 18s true the overseers have more eyes than 
‘Le suprrilccudeutl, aud 1 do think tney ought to report anything going 


I 


AVAR. Shes 


> 
wrong. 
ax. ALEXANDER: Il think the bible says first go to the man who has 
sinned. i think he ought to go to the overseer first, not to the superintend- 
ent. 


Mr. Crocker: At almost all.wel) governed and regulated plants | know 
about iney have a weekly conlerence Ol Overseers and managers, and if an 
overseer Walls tO Menuon anything pertaining to another department why 
he can Dring it up tnen. Lhe reason i mention this is because there 1s some- 
tumes a truuDie-maker who takes delight in criticising somebody elise but 
does not want to take the responsibility himseli. 1 think if we should report 
ey erything wrong we see on somebody eise $ job we become troubie-makers, 
bul 11 We Dring out these things at the weekly or daily conterences every man 
hears these things and knows all about them. Il think one reason why daily 
conlerences are desirable 1s that they promote good feeling. They put every 
man on the same tooting, and every man knows just what the other fellow 
has to say about him. 1 do not believe in talking behind another man’s 
back uniess 1 have said the same thing to him, even though | am one hun- 
dred per cent loyal to the plant. I think we should practice friendship and 
loyalty and co-operation. If we see the necessity of haying anything cor- 
rected, | think we should go to the man responsibie and explain to him. If 
he does not correct it, then we have to appeal to his superior. I think cir- 
cumstances alter cases, but I think we should retain the respect and admira 
tion and co-operation of the other overseers. 

CHAIRMAN CorN: I think you are right, Mr. Crocker, but | do not be- 
lieve that was just what Mr. A. had in mind. I think he meant not the 
minor difficulties and complaints. I think in this day overseers are big 
enough not to get into difficulties over these little things. 

Mr. A.: For example, a case. occurred sometime ago; a family was caught 
stealing coal from the coal pile. He could not handle that; he had to report 
it. 

CHAIRMAN CORN: 
next subject—loyalty. 


Is there anything else? If not, we shall take up the 
Who can ofier something on loyalty? 


Loyalty 


Mr. Hamrick: When I mentioned loyalty one of the principal reasons 
is that there is nothing much to discuss about it. Loyalty covers the whole 
thing. If you are a genuinely loyal overseer or superintendent, whichever 
position you may hold, you cover the whole question; you report those things 
that are wrong, you do everything you can to co-operate with everybody 
else, you do everything you can to get better production; éverything on 
there is covered if you are genuinely loyal. I think one consideration is 
what kind of loyalty you have, fr there are different kinds of loyalty. One 
man can be loyal because he is earning a living for himself and his fam.ly; 
in other words, he is loyal for policy’s sake, is loyal because he feels he has 
to be loyal. There is quite a difference between that kind of loyalty and 
real loyalty—that is, loyalty from the heart, when you are not loyal merely 
because you are earning the dollar but are loyal because you want to be 
loyal to the people for whom you are working. If you have that kind of 
loyalty it covers everything on there. That is all 1 want to mention—the 
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difference between so-called loyalty and the kind some old fellow called real 
goodness to stull loyalty. 
Mr. B.: 1 think Mr. Hamrick has covered the whole thing in bringing 
out the difference between bought loyalty and real loyalty. | 
CHAIRMAN CORN: | think so, too, but we want to pick those things apart 
and see what goes to make up loyalty. What is the next one? 


Co-operation 

Mr. D.: Co-operation. 

(CHAIRMAN CORN: What do we mean by co-operation ? 
word and 1s discussed every day. Who suggested it? 

Mr. Conway: 1 didn't suggest it, but co-operation is something that you 
can not get along without. An overseer can not run his room uniess he has 
the co-operation of everybody in it. They can ruin him as quickly as any- 
body else. ‘Lhe same is true of the superintendent. That comes under inat 
lirst heading, | think. Don't go tale-pearing; always give the other fellow 
the first chance. If you can co-operate with the other fellow and teli him 
some things going wrong, he can help you out by telling you what is wrong 
in your department. It is hard to get co-operation; sometimes individual 
overseers can make it hard tor the other fellows, who want to do right; some 
fellows will not take suggestions. 

D. A. SMITH: 1 think co-operation means going fifty-fifty with others for 
e certain end. I have worked with some men and when | wouid do every- 
thing they wanted me to do they would say I was co-operating, but when | 
wanted them to help me they would not. Co-operation, [ shouid say, would 
be like this: if the boss weaver is getting a lot of bad tiling and his weavers 
complain, he takes it up with the overseer; the overseer takes it up with the 
spinning overseer. I think if the spinning overseer says, “All right, | will 
take it up and see what we can do; we are doing this not only for the spin- 
ning but to have it woven;’ | think that is co-operation. If he says, “Well, 
heck, that is your job,” that is not co-operation. 

Mr. HENSON: I think it is co-operation not only with the overseers but 
the employer—with the man who hired me. It is co-operation not only with 
the other overseers but in duty to my employer it is, how should | co-operate 
with him? 

CHAIRMAN CorRN: That is right; it is co-operation with the employer. 

Davip CLARK: Isn't it part of your duty to your employer to co-operate 
with the other overseers? 

CHAIRMAN Corn: Absolutely; it is part of your duty. 

Mr. Conway: Right along the line that has been mentioned there, | 
think co-operation is not merely a consideration between two overseers but 
rather, for example, we are co-operating with the employer, are trying to 
accomplish the best end we can tor the mill. For example, if the carders’ 
work runs a little tender and the spinners want a little less twist, that is 
naturally going to make it a little more tender. But if he feels he can accom- 
plish it, it 1s his duty to give it to them. 

CHAIRMAN CORN: I might tell you what | had in mind as co-operation. 
The mill management might decide they want to use a lower grade of cotton 
or make some other change in: the mill. We all know that it is possible for 
an overseer, if he were not in sympathy with the manager, to make that 
show up alittle bit better or a little bit worse, as the case might be. That 
is a consideration | am giving you as my conception of co-operation with 
the employer. Now, what other things are there in which we could co- 
operate with the employer? 

Mr. Hamrick: I think overseers have to co-operate among themselves 
before they can co-operate with the mill officials. That is the way I look at 
it 


It is a common 


Production 

CHAIRMAN CoRN: Let’s take up-the next item, productien. Who offered 
production? In what way are you responsible for production? We cer- 
tainly can not let that pass; you all know you are. 

Mr. E.: I think the overseer should be a man anxious and willing and 
ceady all the time to promote production and to increase it at every oppor- 
tunity. I remember one time on a job we were getting less than 100,000 
pounds and we needed about 120,000 pounds and didn’t know how the deuce 
we were going to get it. I said, “Well, we are going to try it,’ so we went 
ahead and tried and got it. I think a man should always be trying to get 
the largest amount of production he can with the equipment he has. I think 
production and costs are two of the first considerations. 

CHAIRMAN CoRN: What incorporates your responsibility to your em- 
ployer for production? 

Mr. E.: The very fact that he engaged me as head of that department 
shows me that he wants me to get the best production possible. If I am going 
to be loyal to him I have to use every ounce of brains and energy I have in 
order to bring my production up and keep it up to the highest point. 

Mr. Stetson: I think that is where the carder is more responsible for 
production than any other man in the organization, due to the fact that he 
first handles the product, and it is up to him to lay the foundation by start- 
ing in d.rectly to see that it goes right and deliver it to the other man who 
sets it up, and to get a good production it seems to me the responsibility is 
greater on the carder than any other man in the organization. I have always 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Here’s Another Good Spool Made by US 
THE FIBRE BOUND 


Improved by time and tested by experience 


Spools of this type made 25 years ago are still going strong. ‘The 
heads are of wood, but the rims are bound by one-piece fibre bands 
shrunk on—and guaranteed to stay on. 

If you feel that vulcanized head spools are tod expensive, try 
these. The cost is less than U S Vulcanized Fibre Head Spools, but 
more than Boynton Shield Spools. 

In some respects these spools equal fibre head spools. for in 
stance, there are no edge slivers to injure operatives’ hands or break 
down ends. 

An added advantage is that they have the same dimensions and 
thickness of heads as your regular spools, requiring no adjustment 
ol traverse motion. 

The only reason we stopped making these spools some years ago 
is. that just previous to the war it became impossible to obtain the 
proper material for binding the heads. It wasn’t because of any 
trouble with the spools—-25 years in service and still going strong 
proves that. 

The usual U S Guarantee of Satisfaction goes along with every 
order. 

Write, Wire, or Phone 


U S BoBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 
GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 


Providence, R. I. 
HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 
real helpful and understanding service 
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Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


DEVELOPER J. B. 


C. 


For Sulphur Black and 
Developed Black Yarn, 
hosiery and piece goods 


Eliminates Bronziness; 


Increases depth of shade; 
Gives the black better bloom 


and lustre. 


OIL S-2-C 


and 


OIL S-5-D 


For lubricating cotton dyed 


yarns 


Our Constant Goal— 
to Serve You. 


May we help you wi h your problems 


WOLF 


BRAND 


a 
SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. 


Stock at Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn 


Pacific and Mid-West Representatives 


THE CIBA CO., INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL CHICAGO, 
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Carders Discuss Duties of Overseers 

(Continued from Page 6) 
accepted that responsibility directly, and if there is anything wrong in the 
mill I feel | have a very great part in correcting that wrong and it is up to 
me generally to go back and right things. It is commonly said that if it is 
started right it is pretty hard to get wrong, and I feel that that responsibility 
rests pretty heavily on the carder. 

Upkeep of Machinery 

CHAIRMAN CorN: Is there anything more on production? If not, we 
shall pass on to upkeep of machinery. In what way are you responsible for 
upkeep of machinery? 

Mr. F.: I think the overseer is practically entirely responsible for the 
upkeep of the machinery in his department. 

Mr. Crowtey: I think the overseer ought to examine his machinery 
daily to see that it is in the proper condition to get the desired production. | 
don’t think he can get it unless he does that. 

Mr. BricMAN: I heartily agree with what Mr. Stetson has just said about 
production. That is quantity and quality, and you can not put out a good 
production without keeping your machinery in order. I mean by upkeep 
of machinery that an overseer should examine his machines from time to 
time, have certain periods and not let the intervals be too long between to 
examine his machines. For instance, starting at the pickers, the pickers 
should be examined to see in what condition they are; that is, if you are 
using a blade beater, see if the blade beater is dull; if you are using a 
Kirshner beater, see that the pins in the beater are all in good condition. 
Going from the picker to the card, I think that an overseer should examine 
from time to time the settings of his cards and See if the settings are what 
he wants; also examine the screens and the licker-ins to see if they need 
replacing, and the other parts. The comb box may be worn, or the comb, 
or something of that kind. He should examine every machine. From the 
card go to the draw plate; see that the stop motion is in good order, in order 
to eliminate as much uneven work as possible; see that the trumpets are of 
proper size and in good condition. See that the steel rolls are in proper 
order, and where the necks are worn or gears are worn see that they are 
replaced. Also see that the bolsters on fly frames are in the proper condition, 
and if not see that they are replaced. A man entering a room can notice at 
once if the bolsters on fly frames are in good condition. 

Inspecting Machinery 

CHAIRMAN CoRN: You said inspect, Mr. Brigman. Do you mean inspect 
ir be responsible for inspection? 

Mr. BrRIGMAN: I mean both. 

CHAIRMAN CorRN: What do you others think about it? Should an over- 
seer inspect personally or be responsible for inspection? 

R. B. Barton, Lancaster: I think he should do both. 

Mr. G.: I think the overseer should have an outline for inspection and 
should go over certain things daily and see that they are in good condition: 
if not, see that they are put in good condition. He should also keep notes of 
what is needed for the different machines, whether rollers or paddles or what 
not: he should make a note of that and put it on his desk where he can see 
it. He should do that once a month at any rate. 

Mr. Crocker: I think the way to get the real results is to have what we 
might call a maintenance man, a man familiar with all the different ma- 
chinery and have him examine the machinery and report to the office. The 
office should report back to the overseer, and if he does not keep it up 
then it is up to him to get better. Overseers are only human; they may 
pass it up and get a little careless. But if a man is employed by the super 
intendent or manager and he goes into each department and makes a per- 
sonal inspection of the machines and keeps a record of the machinery and 
makes a note of seeing a worn gear here or a worn journal there, while the 
overseer is responsible for the condition of the machinery, yet he has a 
ramrod behind him to push him along. We all know that old saying, “A 
stitch in time saves nine.” If you have a worn gear in a machine, if you let 
it go it will ruin the others. To get what the management wants I think 
the right thing is to have a maintenance man. 

CHAIRMAN CorN: Might not that maintenance man get careless, too? 

Mr. Crocker: Yes, but he is directly responsible to the management. 

H. B. CANNON, Spartanburg: In keeping up this machinery, as we were 
discussing, that works very well when we have plenty of supplies and nothing 
said about the amount we put on new machinery, but I have worked with 
some plants where getting supplies and new parts for machinery was some- 
thing else. As to walking through your room and seeing whether a man is 
on his job or not, sometimes it is not that at all; the man is doing the best 
he can with what he has. 

Mr. G.: I agree with that but took it for granted that a man has all the 
supplies he wants. 

Mr. Hamrick: What Mr. Crocker just said reminds me of a story | 
heard Captain Stone tell once. Several years ago he visited the Clifton 
Manufacturing Company, on the Pacolet river, a few miles above Spartan- 
burg. He saw some condition in the mill he thought was about the worst 
thing he had ever seen in a cotton mill, and he took a note of it. When he 

‘Continued on Page 10) 
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3 e Editor of Southern Textile Bulletin = ¥ 
this about BLACK AND WHITE 
“The technical articles in BLACK AND 
WHITE are interesting and authoritative 
and are presented in a practical manner that 
should be extremely helpful to superintend- 
ents and overseers who are ambitious to ac- 
quire a wider knowledge of the work they 
are doing.” 
BLACK anp WHITE is a technical pub- new problems and working out the ideas and 
lication. It is not at all like the Houghton suvgestions that are received from our 325 | 
LINE. It is written in non-technical lan- representatives. Wherever possible, practical | 
guage, thus bringing the subjects treated applicat‘ons are made of all suggestions re- 
within the comprehension of those who have ceived. 
not a technical education. 
lake the following as an illustration: 
The 325 men composing our held organi- 
zation who are located in the principal indus- lf a field man located in Scotland should 
trial centers of the world are contributors to d:scover a process by which wool could be 
BLACK AND WHITE. Thev help supply prepared for the cards Lo better advantage. OT 
of anything new or novel coming under their effective and economical method of metal cut / 
observation that pertains either directly or ting, that information, after being confirmed hy 
indirectly to fabrics. the use of oils. leather. by the Research Staff, would be published in YY 
steel treating chemicals, etc. In fact nearly BLACK ano WHITE. 
all things technical. Houghton’s BLACK anp WHITE is 
This makes BLACK aANnp WHITE a re- mailed free, only on request. Fill out the 
markably valuable publication. Houghton coupon below and your application will be 
has a Research Staff constantly engaged in given every consideration. | 
IMPORTANT—Write plainly or print and consider whetner you want to 
recewe BLACK AND WHITE at the mill or at your home address. 
GHTON & Co,, 
Box 6913. 
North Philadelphia, Pa. 
At no cost to me whatsoever please enter my subscription to 
the new Houghton publication, BLACK ann WHITE. 
Name Position 
P. O. Address 
Mill | ; 
| JUUUUt 
Character of goods made 
> 
ATLANTA, GA. NORTH PHILADELPHIA, PA. GREENSBORO,NC. 
BALTIMORE,MD. RICHMOND.VA ST.LOUIS. MO GREENVILLE, S.C. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. AND ALL OVER THE WORLD LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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GDC 


dyestuffs 


provide 
Quality 


Insurance 


OU cannot see the difference in dye- 

stuffs until the process is under way, 
or even finished. Results then may be 
below your expectations. It is to avoid 
dyestuff -disappointment — to provide 
quality insurance—which inspired the 
G DC standard of excellence. 


To maintain this satisfying guarantee of 
quality G D C production is based upon 
expert laboratory and factory control. 
The requirements imposed upon dyestuffs 
by the nature of materials and process 
conditions are scientifically met in G DC 
dyestuffs. 


230 Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 


Boston, MAss PHILADELPHIA, PA 
159 High Street 111 Arch Street 
Cyicaco, ILL. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

305 W. Randolph St 40 Fountain Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
220 West Ist Street 22 Natoma Street 
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went back home and went through his mill there was the same thing, only 
a darn sight worse than in the mill at Clifton. It shows how easy it is to 
pass up something. As some one said, you might go by a speeder and hear 
a little rattle tha tyou know means it needs repairs. The next day you go 
by and hear it again, but it does not sound so bad, although it may be a 
little worse. The next day you pass it by again, and after a few days you 
ao not hear it at all. Yet-in a short time it may tear the whole thing to 
pieces. I remember that when I was a young boy we had a lot of trouble 
with those old Saco-Pettee compound gears. Maybe none of the rest of 
you are old enough to have worked with them; I hope you are not. We 
used to have an old fellow who would work on them and try to get them 
right, and if he could not he would throw a monkey wrench into them and 
wreck the whole thing. Then he would put in an entirely new set and of 
course could make it work all right. 

Mr. SmitH: I think we shall all agree that our responsibility to our em- 
ployer in the upkeep of his machinery carries with it the proper laying out 
of systems of oiling. If there is anything at all that calls for supplies and 
breaks up machinery it is lack of oil. To narrow it down, if we hire an 
oiler and say, “Here are forty-two machines that you have to oil; go to it,” 
that is not the proper way to do it. But if you take that man to the second 
hard and have him thoroughly instructed in the proper way of oiling each 
machine, then you will get good results. We should take our maintenance 
man to the second hand and show him how to set everything; if a gear is 
set too shallow it will cost money; if it is set too deep it will cost money. 
We owe it to our employer to see that these fellows are properly instructed 
how to do these things right. It has been my experience that where we go 
after it that way and let a machine actually wear out we can say to the 
superintendent that we need a new compound for the speeder, or whatever 
it might be, and that we know it was properly adjusted and was properly 
oiled, but it has worn out, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred we shall 
cet what we need. I think that is the overseer’s job. 

Economy of Supplies 

CHAIRMAN Corn: Is there anything else on that? If not, we shall take 
up the next item, which is economy of supplies. Is anybody responsible for 
economy of supplies? Let us hear something. 

Mr. H.: I think those two things work in conjunction. 

CHIARMAN CoRN: Pretty good; but if we are responsible there ought to 
be some reason why we are responsible. 

Mr. I.: Since I mentioned that I will say something. An overseer should 
know all the supplies that come into his room. Before writing an order for 
supplies he should know what that piece is going to replace. Before sending 
the old piece to the junk pile he should know whether that piece is worn out 
or whether it is set too deep or too shallow. If the second hand goes to him 
for an order for a belt, it is his duty to examine that belt and see if it can 
be repaired. An overseer should examine all parts to be replaced and write 
all orders for supplies. 

CHAIRMAN Corn: Very good; an overseer should. be responsible for the 
inspection of all supplies to be replaced. When a man comes to you for an 
order for supplies, do you examine the supplies, or do you simply write the 
order? I think it is the overseer’s duty to examine every piece to be re- 
placed. 

Ordering Supplies 

Mr. Hamrick: I should like to have a show of hands on the method of 
ordering supplies. When I first started work there was no supply room in 
the Pacolet Mill. They had the carders’ supplies in the card room, the 
spinning supplies in the spinning room, etc. The up-to-date way of doing 
it, of course, is to have supply rooms. Half the time the overseer did not 
know when a section man ‘went to the supply room for something. The 
modern way, of course, is to have a man in charge of the supply room, ot 
have a supply clerk, and have the overseer write an order for every piece 
needed. Please hold up your hands, those of you who follow the old method. 
| see there are two mills represented here today who follow the old system. 
| presume the others, who did not hold up thei rhands, have some sort of 
modern way to do it. 

Mr. CLARK: A man was in my office last week talking to me on the mat- 
ter of welding. He handles the welding for a large groun of m'lls. He said 
the mills in South Carolina lose thousands of dollars because the men do 
not know how to weld, and if the mills would employ someone to go through 
the mills and teach the men how to weld they would save a great deal. He 
says there is a great deal of inefficient welding that increases the cost of sup- 
plies 

CHAIRMAN CorRN: There is a question, too, of who is to pass judgment on 
what can be welded. If you leave it to the section man he will often throw 
it into the scrap pile because he would rather have a new piece than a welded 
piece—as we would. 

Mr. BriGMAN: There are many angles to this supply question. I am 
scarcely able to discuss any of them, but I should like to say that I do not 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Ll. You can hire labor elsewhere 
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Some of the elements of 


MANUFACTURING COSTS 


may be lower in other sections 


for less per hour than in Pied. 
mont Carolinas, in some places 
for much less, but few sections 
provide workmen and work- 
women at less per unit of fin- 
ished product. And few indeed 
offer such a reservoir of intel- 
ligent, loyal, native born opera- 
tives both skilled and unskilled. 


Some sections of the country 
approach Piedmont Carolinas 
in raw material resources but 
in many lines of agricultural, 
mineral and forest products, it 
has no equal. 


The extensive hydro-electric 
system of Piedmont Carolinas, 
carrying power over more than 
3000 miles of transmission 
line to 1600 thriving commu- 
nities, is one of of the nation’s 
outstanding examples of elec- 
trical development 


Land is plentiful, and new, 
sparsely settled regions are rap- 
idly being opened up by paved 
roads and power lines. Brick, 
stone and lumber are produced 
in abundance and contiguous 
to the section are three impor- 
tant cement and steel aréas. 
Labor, in the building trades, 
is constantly being rectfuited 
from the agricultural field and 
delivers an honest day’s work. 
Consequently, construction 
shares in the region's low cost 
advantages. 


~~ 


ALL meet 


here at their lowest 
common point 


But they 


+> 


72 New Industrial Plants 
During Past 12 Months 


_patgteapes engineers from other sections, making sur- 
veys for their clients, have gathered data on manufactur- 
ing casts for the whole country. They have stated that, as a 
result of the six basic economic factors brought to a focal 
point in Piedmont Carolinas, manufacturing costs in many 
lines are lower here than anywhere else in the United States 
Their figures show savings equal to a very substantial extra 
dividend on a year's operations. 

The large and active markets in and surrounding Piedmont 
Carolinas afford an added powerful incentive 

These facts are behind the migration of manufacturing 
plants (averaging one every five days all last year) to the op- 
portunity that awaits them in Piedmont Carolinas 

Investigate. Get the facts that apply to your business. Our 
Industrial Department, Room 1111Mercantile Building, Char 
lotte, N. C., gladly places its_facilities at your disposal. Write 


Make this Memo to Your Secretary 


Send for“ Piedmont Carolinas, Where Wealth Awaits You.” 

(In this book you will find complete, authoritative daca, 
tonnage tables, wage scales, markets, etc., etc., that cover just 
the facts you need to form a clear judgment. Brief. Con- 
densed. Write for it today) 


5. 


6. 


CAROLINAS 


Piedmont Carolinas is 300 miles 
nearer the mation’s center of 
population than, for example, 
New York City. It embraces 
within a 600-mile radius (the 
economical marketing circle) 
50.1% more of the countrys 
purchasing power. This is avail- 
ability to the national market. 


Legislation, both state and local, 
is sane, reasonable and encour- 
aging to industry. The law- 
makers of both the Carolinas 
recognize the advantages to the 
people of a wide development 
of manufacture. Best index of 
their attitude is the number of 
new enterprises attracted to the 
section during the last year. 
Burdensome regulation, restric- 
tion, and corporation - baiting 
do not invite such a migration. 


Bracin g Summers 
Mild Winters 


Piedmont Carolinas enjoys a 
‘ummer Climate equal co that of 
Pennsylvania with its Poconos. 
The Berkshires of Massachu- 
setts and the Catskills of New 
York have their counterpart in 
the bracing upland sections of 
the Blue Ridge. But in wrnter 
the Southern sun warms the 
Piedmont, so that the temper- 
ature during that season av- 
erages 10° to 20° above the 
Pennsylvania-New Y ork-Massa- 
chusetts sector. 


£-OWER COM PAN Y 


{ OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY & ALLIED INTERESTS } 
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Carders Discuss Duties of Overseers 
Continued from Page 10) 


think the mill presidents or the owners of the mills should be so very strict 
about the ordering or buying of what it takes to keep the mill running. For 
instance, suppose that you have a gear or some other part of a machine 


break and you need the production of that machine very badly—are right 
up against it for production from that machine. Suppose a gear or some 
other part breaks and you have none in stock. Which is cheapest, to keep 


two or three parts in stock or to let the machine stop? 

Mr. J.: If an overseer will examine his supplies he will learn the fre- 
quency with which these different parts wear out and will know that certain 
sup] plies he will not need so often, and he can reduce his stock in the supply 
room to a small amount of those and keep a large amount of those he’ has 
to use most of and in that way reduce his stock in the supply room. 


Ouality of Production 


(CHAIRMAN CorRN: The next item is quality of production. We ought to 
hear from some of you tellows that have not said anything yet 

Mr. Hamrick: There is no question but that each overseer is responsible, 
but in what way does he or you or I teel that he ts responsible? 

(CHAIRMAN CORN: Yes, make it a personal question—in what way 
responsible for production? Can anyone offer anything on that? 

Mir. K.: ‘To make the best work possible under the conditions. 

(CHAIRMAN CorRN: ‘To make the best work possible under the conditions, 

that it? But how are you going to know you are making the best work 
possible under the conditions? In other words, what are you going to follow 
uj» to make the best- work possible under the conditions? We 
tain things we re after to determine whether we are doing tl 
Those are the 
a bobbin roving. 
or bad? 

Mr. L.: here are 
heavy 


am | 


all have cer- 
1e best that we 
want to bring out right now. If 
is it good or bad? What determines whether 


can do or not 
You look at 
if 1s good 


points we 


several things; it might be too light or might be too 
("HAIRMAN CORN hat is one thing; he is responsible tor the quality in 
regard to the weight. For what else is he responsible? 
Mr. M It may have thick or thin places 
("HAIRMAN CorRN: ‘The work may be 


uneven, yes. He ts responsible for 


Thursday, February 2, 1928 
unevenness in his work. 
Mr. N.: Both. 


Mr. SmitTH: I think perhaps we misunderstand what we are trying to get 
at. I think everybody agrees that we are responsible for everything on that 
board. But are you trying to get at it in this way—in what detail is he 
responsible? For instance, if the boss carder is responsible for the quality 
of the work he puts out, and you have a certain cotton standard—have a 
certain grade and quality you are going to use—he will watch that. very 
catefully, and if the cotton man delivers to the carding room cotton below 
grade he will pull out that bale and not use it. When he opens up the cotton 
he will see that the bagging is all cleaned, tied up, and put away in the 
proper place. When it goes into the breaker section he will see that the 
breaker is properly cleaned and oiled, so it will not throw away any good 
cotton.. He then sees that the breakers are properly adjusted and kept in 
good condition, so that he will have an even lap. Each lap is properly 
checked to see that it is not tov light or too heavy; if it is, it is thrown out. 
Then it goes to the finisher. He sees that he has an even weight, yard by 
yard, as nearly as it is possible for the machine to be set up to make it. 
Then when it goes to the card, don’t allow them to tear off a lot on the back 
and make lap waste, and don't allow the cans to get too fu!l and fall over on 
the floor and get dirty. Then as they strip he has a specific system to let it 
run one, two or three minutes, whatever is right. He sees that they are 
properly pieced. When it goes on the drawing frame he sees that the rolls 
are properly set in loading it, so as to make good rolls to g» to the slubbers. 
He sees that the slubbers are adjusted right as to tension, etc., and follows 
it right through all the way. He is responsible for it and attends to all 
these things all the way through, so that when the spinner gets it, it will 
spin well, and is not content with merely seeing that the speeders run well. 

CHAIRMAN CorRN: All right. Mr. 
which does not enter into production. That is just what I wanted us to do 
with every one of those items on the board. Now what would you do? Is 
there any other system you have worked out or any routine you can follow 
from day to day to watch your production or watch the quality of your 
production? ‘There must be; I am sure some of you must have regular 
systems to follow up your quality and production. Let’s hear from QO. H. 
Goodman. 

QO. H. GoopMAN: don’t think the chairman made a good selection, for 
the reason that I come directly under Mr. Smith, the man who has just 

Continued on Page .16) 


Does that affect the quality of production? 


Smith has not mentioned an item 


Cotton Opening and 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, 


Builders of Complete Equipments of 


Consisting of 


HOPPER BALE OPENERS — CRIGHTON OPENERS — EXHAUST OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS — ROVING WASTE OPENERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS — FEEDERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS — DRAWING FRAMES 


Motion) 


SLUBBING — INTERMEDIATE - ROVING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS (Band or Tape Driven) 
SPINDLES — FLYERS — RINGS — FLUTED ROLLS 


Southern Office 
§14-§16 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 
Atlanta, 


Spinning Machinery 


— COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


(With Mechanical or Electric Sto; 


Georgia 
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COTTON PROCESSING 


accumulating knowledge 
reflected in the Axco Line Wee 
Paste and Cream Softeners, Sulphur, Direct and Vat Dyes, 
etc. It explains, in part, why Axco Products are SO €x- 
actly suited to the purpose. Explains 
Requisition it on your orders. — 


No matter what 
is located, AKCO experts are quickly available _ 
to you when in trouble. A modern, fully _ 
equipped Klipstein Laboratory is now 
maintained in each of the follow- — 

ing cities: New York, Philadel- 


114 St, Peter St, Montreal 
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| 
fo \ 
\ cA S VY 
is | 
fo 
\ pnia, Hoston, rroviaence, UNl- 
cago, Charlotte and Mon- 
treal. A complete and efh- 
cient service. Use it freely 
al if it’s a Chemical Produét —its yours. lf it’s a Chemical Produ& 
3] Get lt From K lipstein Get lt From K lipstem 
A: KLIPSTEIN & CO 
Branches. . Represented in Canada b 
epreseni¢e 
mn | 644-52 Greenwich St. A. KLIPSTEIN & CO.. Led 
NEW YORK CITY 
Providence. | 
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Practica 


| Discussions By Practical Men 


Specding Up Roving Frames. 


am short of roving viv frames 
ie’ already up to standard speed 


me advise «iS tt} thy "| 


| would cain anything in production 


standard speed’ 


Roving 
\ Carder Needs Help. 


WISI) LO quest 


Depat 


a 


LISSIOL 


ollow me 


processes 11 


is One process picking WIth 

mad. Breaker card 

d. Laper 40 ends up 

Kinisher cards or doubled 
carded 160 end into one (or 4 ends 
Lil slive 

My finishes ards are the 


s as | have no drawing irames 


sher cards, frame card with 
crain to slubh naking 
iting ab Le O Spl 
spinning Ne OS varn 
sSingie roving bout o 
Now what is sidered a ta varia 
bers spun from a variety 
d above sses? 
Line he card- 
Working you 
sirips a ying waste 
harged as iW 
sh e charged to 
i a having trou] with mv fin- 
os dow etwe thie Ker-1n 
ind feed plate ker-iIn dont 
mad «ae ver it to the 
Vii 


All the discussions I get on the 
ibove will be appreciated. 
Carder. 


Common Drills. 


How are common «drlls drawn-im 
ind reeded? lexas 


Thin Places in Warp. 


thin places in warp yarns 
how to prevent thin piaces from 

LK had places 


Cockled Yarn. 


I w be glad f hear some Of 

end inswet! he following 

ly woking vi some cockled 
varn on both wap and filling bobbins 
(i) that it was ecockied more ai 
thy nm Of the bobbin than was af 


What is 


ine Hpottom of the bobbin. 
that. 


Tea 


B 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin 1s open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week 
Deo not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it —Editor. 


Cloth Width vs. Loom Width. 


editor: 

What is the relation of loom width 
'o cloth width. That is, if I want 
to weave eloth 36 inches wide 
should |] 36-inch loom or 4a 
Aik 


huv a 
inom”? 


Bias Cutting. 


kditor: 
When 


and the 


cloth on the Duis. 
has less picks than 
would you Dias [the 
have as many 


cutting 
lilline 
the warp, how 


cutting so as to diag 


onal ends in the strip one way us 
thie PpPosil Way IT) strip? 


Cutter. 


Spare Top Rolls. 


In a spining room it Is 
lo provide a few spare top rolls lo 
worn-out Taese 
are usually placed at the end of the 
spinning frames on top of the creeis. 

I would like to hear from some ot 
the other spinners as to what is the 
way to handle this problem 

Spinner. 


necessary 


flake place of ones. 


nes! 


Answer to Roving 


Editor: 
With 


quiry 


reference to Roving'’s In- 
would he gain production bys 
over-speeding his roving frames’Y 


Keg to advise him not to waste his 
lime trying to gain production by 
over-speeding roving frames. It 
will make more bad work and less 
production... Manv carders have ob- 
lained more production reducing 


the speed below the standard. than 
hy over-speeding. They have also 
secured better work. ae 


Answer to Huntsville. 

This is an answer to Huntsville 
lhe ring rails on spinning frames are 
offen speeded up to kep the filling 
the cloth and ti ts 
poor practice in these mod- 
Limes 

lirst there has been patented a 
special cam for all make of spinning 
frames that will cut down this 
trouble 75 per cent. 

second, when ring rail is speeded 


sioughing off in 
a very 


lo a faster speed than usual if will 
change 


ihe running of the work, 
more ends will come down on a fast 
rail than will on a slow rail. 
Third, the cost of upkeep will be 
more on the fast rail. 
Fourth. if he was running a full 


not gel as 


Ring. 


slow rail he will 
rail: 


ring Of 
nich on the fas! 


Answer to H. B. 


To the pay 14) 
make and splice our own ecard band. 


ne?” 


question “does if 


| shouid sav no. It does not he 
lime that it takes to splice home 
made hands. and the less time that 


they will run, makes if profitiess to 

feel with them 
For our card 

the hest double 


bands, | buy 


looped bands 


I can secure. These are connected 
by steel wire hooks. These binds 
do not slip, and they last so much 
ionger than home-made and home- 
spliced ones, that it pays to use the 
purchased better bands. It also 
a posilive speed, and allows 
our grinders more time to give ser- 
vice for more important work. 
sup! 
Answer to H. B. 
editor: 

Noticing a question by H. B. some- 
what as follows: What is the best 
way to handle full spools at the 
spoolers and prevent having them 
fall on the floor so much? 


Piease give me enough space to 
show how this can be overcome in 
any spooling departmen! De not 


allow the fenders 
full | 


SPOOLS (iT) 
snooler 


pul any 
creeis of the 
frames In the 
ine top creel place an endless 
which will convery the spools io 
one end of spooler and drop 
them gently into a box fast as they 
ire If if is 
make the 
creel, do so. 
helt. 
are already made so 
somewhat of a V 
both 


case, ii 


the 
reenter of 


belt, 
the 


necessary {to re- 
into a V shape 
and then place the end- 
some spooler LOp ereels 
that there 1s 
shaped creel on 
siaes Of the spooler. In this 
will be cheaper to place an 
bell on each rather 
than to remake the creel. P.Q 


LOp cree] 


less 


endless side 


Answer to Ark. 


Edito! 
Whal is 


pulley to 


best kind of loose 
for spinning and 
I am glad thal the 
hefore 


the 
order 


frames? 


above question has come 

vour readers. So many mill men do 
not realize the importance of loose 
pulleys. According to my exper 
ence the best loose pulleys [I uave 
used and which I[ would specils 


would be made as follows: 


The diameter of the loose pulley 
'o be slightly less than the diamete! 
of the tight pulleys This relieves 
the strain when the helt is on the 
loose pulley, The pulies 
should have an ol reservoir in the 
hub so that it is always self-oilime 
Third, the 
‘urn on a dead 
Important, 


loose 


pulley should 
hearing. This 
heeause this enables 
the loose pulley io stand still when 
not m This kind of a 
pulley will never wear out nor cause 
trouble And thev rarely need ot- 
ing nm. mm. 


Inose 


sleeve 


List’, 


Answer to Kink. 


haditor: 


KInK 
1927 Issue, who wanted 
o know how to stop kinky filling im 
cloth when filling has the richt 


| notice a 
December 22, 


question by 


His looms are out of fix. He needs 
to look after his weve 
Shuttles rebounding from too 
much power will cause kinky filling 
n cloth. Shuttle eves with felt worn 
and out of. hne with back 
DOxX plates will also cause a crooked 
running shuttle that will make 
kinky filling, Harness motions that 
are not set to give the same shed on 
each pick of his .looms will 
cause the same trouble. I think he 
needs some loom fixing. 


someone 


Out reed 


cist? 


Weaver. 


Night Production 
Editor: 
[ noticed on this page a short time 


ago, a question that has been 
answered. The writer wanted to 


nol 


know if any mill running day and 
night shift was getting as good pDro- 


duction trom night shift as day. We 


are not. We are trying {o run our 
different departments with second 
hands and home boys at night. I 


helieve some of our low production 
eould he overcome hv pulting in) hew 
assistants from other piants. 
bovs are boys but 
known. 


Food Loo wel! 


A. B. Weaver. 
Answer to H. B. 


I suggest that H. B. 
Put the full 


rearrange his 


under 


SPOOLS, spools 


the top shelf and the empty spools 
over. 4 


on the top shelf. sav not 


— | 
| 
| 
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| 
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rows high. Use each end of spooler 
to put hard waste on, or just do as 
he is now doing and have the spools 
laken down four times daily, twice 
in the morning and twice in the 
afternoon. Still better, use them up 
so they will not have a chance to 
pile up and fall on the floor. 
Pee Dee. 


Answer to C. M.S. 
Editor: 

U. M.S. asks which side of the lap 
the mark should be on to put it in 
the frame properly. I have my rolls 
with the dot between the person and 
the iap when putting in a lap roil. 
| also have the dot on the side that 
iaps under. He also asks about how 
many rolls should be used in a week 
of So hours. I think 1% rolls pe: 
lrame for 10 hours is a very good 
average, or say 9 rolls per frame 
per week shou'd keep his job in good 
shape. Learner. 


Answer to H. B. 
Kditor: 

H. Asks how to overcome th: 
spools falling off of his creels I 
suggest 1f he has not enough boxes 
lo keep them from accumulating on 
his tops that he have enough. mad 
Then have the one that takes them 
down to keep them off of the creels 
much as possible. Sav no! allow 
over filtv to he on the LOps at one 
Lime 


Answer to Jd. B. 


Editor: 

In answer to the question on card 
bands, I think it is cheaper to make 
your own bands, but not out of good 
varn. We all make our ecard bands 
and splice them. We use yarn waste 
from behind the slasher after the 
set is run off. Generally there is 
some varn on some of the beams. 
We place 2 beams on wood dogs and 
pull the varn off into a can and 
then make the bands on band ma- 
chine. Our band machine is _ not 
automatic. We can make the bands 
any length we want, Our grinder 
keeps a lot of short bands spliced 
ahead he save time but not having 
to splice some, as he has ther al- 
ready to pul on. 

We use around 350 threads up io 
100 threads to make them out 06! 
No. 145 varn. Of course if the yarn 
were finer we would use more ends 
or threaas Pee Dee. 


Textolite Loom Picker 


{ new type of picker for drop box 
looms, made of textolite and claim- 
ed to have many advantages over 
other types has been developed by 
the General Electric Company and 
will be marketed by the E. H 
Jacobs Manufacturing Company 0! 
Danielson, Conn. 

Textolite, of which the picker is 
constructed, is a development oa! 
Gieneral Electric engimeers and re- 
search laboratories. Its Dase is 
specially woven, 15 ounce army 
duck which is combined with a syn- 
thetic resin. The fabric is so inter- 
woven and mterlocked that tts 
strength is uniform in every direc- 
tion. Under a high degree of heat 
and pressure the material is pro- 
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cessed in steel molds where as a re- 
sult of fusion and chemical change, 
the synthetic resin binder 
hold the fabric under greater com 


pression. 


icts to 


The new ivpe of picker Can be 
used on all looms now using rawhide 
pickers and its resistance to wear is 
claimed by the makers to be imuch 
greater than that of rawhide. The 
spindle hole remains round. Th: 
pick hole deepens much more slow- 
lv: the stick hole does nof appre- 
clably wear or deform. If 


require seasoning or 


does not 
other altera- 
lions, but is ready for immediate 
use. In storage it retains its phvysi- 
cal properties and dimensions in- 
definitely It is unaffected by al- 
mospheric conditions, oil, mois’ ure 
age or vermin. The surface is ver 
smooth and rounded so that ihere 
are no rough points to catch and 
throw oily waste. The spindle hol 
is closed on the stick hole side giv 
ing better bearing on the spindle 
rod and eliminating one point where 
or Waste MAN collect, 

ihese textolite pickers are manu 
factured by the Klectric 
Company at its Lynn works, and ar 
sold exclusively bv the E. H. Jacobs 
Manufacturing Company of Danie! 
son, Conn. and of Charlotte, N. 
makers of textile loom 
since 1869. 


General 


necessilpes 


The British Thomson-Houston Com- 
Company for sixty vears have been 
Francaise Thomson Houston Com- 
pany of France, associated with the 
General Electric Company in world- 
wide trade, have also appointed the 
KE. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Com 
pany aS excusive distributors of the 
textolite products in the textile in- 
dustry, for sixteen years, or the life 
of their patents. 

These piekers and other textolite 
products for the textile industry will 
be manufactured in England and 
France, and W. Irving Bullard, 
treasurer of the E. H. Jacohs Manu- 
facturing Company is now abroad 
organizing selling companies in for- 
eign markets. 

The E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing 
Company for sixtey vears have.been 
the largest manufaciurers of canvas 
Lug straps in the world. Many im- 
provements in lug straps has come 
from their laboratories and have 
been the result of their scientific 
and practical understanding of the 
requirements of loom builders for 
the economical and efficient opera- 
tion of looms. 

This company invented the fam- 
ous Jacobs Verybest lug strap which 
is used exclusively by Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works On their 
latest model of worsted loom which 
they have named the “Veryhbesi 
worsted loom” a fine compliment to 
the Jacobs Verybest lug strap. 

The EK. H. Jaeobs Manufacturing 
Company has recently made a great 
improvement in the process of man- 
ufacturing and finishing [heir dobby 
cords, which gives very much long- 
er life and lower costs for these 
articles. In fact, the history of the 
Kk. H, Jacobs Manufacturing Com- 
pany is one of progress and develop- 
ment in every field of textile loom 
supplies, and the addition of this 
fextolite picker gives them a com- 


plete line of every variety and type 


of loom picker for every variety and 
type of textile weaving machine. 


Tell the Story 


System of Slasher 
Control 


Here's a cross section of No. 13.55 yarn, magnified about 
220 times. 

The dark portion is the size mixture as it has been put on 
(and into) the yarn with the aid of the Areos System of Slasher 
Control. Note how the size has penetrated to the very center 
of the yarn and that the size coating is heavy and binding. 

The yarn, slashed in this manner, is ready for smooth opera- 
tion on the looms. It has the correct moisture content for the 
elasticity so necessary for maximum weaving results. The 
fibres are tightly bound in for smooth running. The size coat- 
ing is uniform and tough to prevent wear and chafing. It is 
pliable to decrease shedding. 

This smooth, easy running yarn will enable a weaver to 
handle more Jooms, will allow faster running looms. fewer 
stops, and fewer knots in the finished goods. 

Our engineers will be glad to show you how to obtain this 
properly slashed yarn for your mill. 


Send for our illustrated booklet 
“Blazing the Way to Slasher Room 
Profits,” and our Catalog No. 3 of 
instruments for textile mills. 


faylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. A. 
CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TORONTO SHORT & MASON, LTD.., 
LONDON 
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Carders Discuss Duties of Overseers 
Continued from Page 12 


spoken to you. Naturally I should have to say that my ideas are right 
along the line of Mr. Smith’s. He has outlined his conception of his respon 
sibilities from the opening room right up through the speeders and has g ven 
his ideas as to how to get the best results. But some things have to be ap- 
plied along with what he says in order to obtain what he talked on. Take 
oiling, for instance: you can not put on too much oil; if you do you will 
spoil it with oil. You have to keep the beater boxes properly oiled: if not, 
vou will have black and dirty laps. The same thing applies to the comb 
When we get to the drawing, you have metallic rolls; and if you let 
them get filled un with particles vou will have uneven work, etc. The most 
important thing I find to get quality and quantity on the roving frame is to 
cet what we know as an even doff, so when the creels come out the creeling 
hands will creel a frame and. not break the frame while doing it. Th's, from 
the way I see it, is the backbone of quality—keeping the machinery clean 
at all times. Now, about cleaning, especially about cleaning while running; 
if IT have any cleaning done at all it is immediately after doffing. while the 
machine is standing, before starting up again. We have eliminated quite a 
lot of our slubs, black . by cleaning in that way. 

(CHAIRMAN CORN 


boxes 


sper ks. etc. 


Mr. Goodman has brought out two good points, proper 
oiling and proper cleaning, and has outlined his cleaning system. Cleaning 
certainly affects quality, and we are responsible for quality. Let’s hear from 
]. P. Huskie about cleaning 

J]. P. Huskie: I ama weaver and have to deal with all those black specks, 
oily places, knots. etc., that come from the carder. (Mr. Corn: The 

r for those.) (Laughter.) Well, he is responsible for 

the knots, but I have to deal with all these things. My responsibility is to 
try as best I can to stay in touch with the spinner and carder in regard to 
these things and bring them to their attention and co-operate with them in 
trving to keep all of these out, so far as we possibly can. Any man that 
knows anything about cloth knows that a speck of black o'! will ruin a piece 
of cloth and cut the price on it, and that a knot will make a bad place in the 
cloth. If you haven't a good set of weavers, some pieces will get throuch 
that the cloth room man will have you up on and that the sunerintendent 
will find out about. | do all in mv power to keep out all these things and 
do away with everything I can that will cause imperfect work. 

CHAIRMAN CORN \s a weaver you are responsible for the quality of 
your work, then. W. F. Davis will now tell us how he is responsible 

W. F. Davis: Of course, every man is responsible not only for his part 
but for the if he can help him in any way. We are all 
nd for each other, and if we do not co-operate with 


spinner is responsible 


other man s mart 


TESDONSIDIC TOT OUTSEIVeS 


the other de 
Mr. think the 
that he is the Cause a |] 


carder has just recently discovered the fact 
evil that exists around a mill. You know a few 
years ago the carder was not held responsible for everything, but now it 
seems he is. The weaver blames his bad work on the sninner. and the spin- 
ner savs the carder is not worth a darn, but the poor carder has no one to 
lay it on. As a matter of fact the carder has no time to sleep at all: he 
must be alive and wide-awake all the time. If anyone is between the devil 
and the deep blue sea all the time it is the carder, because he has no one to 
lav his troubles on and must be on t! e job all the time. 


Maintatnine Ouality Production 


J. E. Roprnson, Kendall Mills, Inc. 


, Camden: When we are in the pres- 
ence of W. P. Hamrick and Mr 


Corn and other men like them we have to 
know what we are talking about. We all know that the carders’ meetings 
mean a lot to the mills. Our system of watching quality of production is to 
start at the opening reom and inspect daily. We inspect the cotton to see if 
we are getting the quality of cotton we are supposed to be getting. We 
inspect to see that the reworkable waste is properly mixed. When the work 
reaches the picker room we have to see that we are getting a good, smooth 
lap; we have to see that the air gauges are working properly and see that 
the combs are properly set and correct our lap weights to moisture. We 
have to see that the cards are properly set and check them continually. We 
have to see that the grinder keeps good emery on his rolls. When it reaches 
the drawing room we have to stop the continual stopping and starting of 
machines. We helievé by creeling a machine at a time we get much better 
work. You want to watch at the drawing frames and see that the speed is 
not excessive, that the rollers are properly set, that the trumpets are correct, 
that there is:not unevenness in the size of the trumpets, and see that the 
flutes are all clean and kept clean. If not, it will cause unevenness. We 
find that the drawing frame machine is a very important machine and in 
manv instances grossly neglected. When you get to the slubbers you have to 
Follow the 
work on through to the fine frames and: be very careful to pay attention in 
order that you can send your brother spinner good rolls. 


see that there is not too much twist and not too great tension. 


Whenever you 


begin to deal with hard ends from the card room in the spinning room, all 
carders know that hard ends will not go through spinning frames. 


It will in 
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every instance break down. We want to know that the twist is just right 
in the roving, enough and not too much. When we get on the subject of the 
quality of our work there are so many things that come into it that we 
could discuss it all day and then not touch the hem of the garment. Cleanli- 
ness is a wonderful item in the quality of the work. If a machine is kept 
clean and properly oiled you will have good work from it; if neglected, you 
will have poor work from that machine. I think the carder and the spinner 
should be very closely associated together, so that if anything wrong comes 
up from the carding department they can get together immediately and cor- 
rect it. 

Mr. BriGMAN: Speaking about proper oiling, that is giving enough oil, 
etc., I should like to mention that numbers of us give a little too much oil 
and make black work. I know that sometimes we have a number of small 
black specks come up in the cloth and at other times have no black threads 
show up in the warp. I think that might be due to using fifty drops of oil, 
perhaps, where two drops are needed; and the excess drains off on to the 
floor and a bobbin falls into it. 

W. B. SmitH: The man who said the carder has to take all the blame 
must not have had any bad cotton. We can lay the blame on the cotton. 
We have all been pushed for production and forget the quality and cleanness 
of our work. We have to keep our work clean to keep it going and get 
satisfactory results in the latter processes; we have to watch cleanness all 
the time. Then cleanliness has a lot to do with the contentedness of the 
people in the mill. We should keep the room clean, and the walls and win- 
dows and machinery. We should have a man to watch that and keep not 
only the work clean but the whole room, and we shall have more contented 
operatives. 

Mr. ©.: I think each overseer ought to train his section hand and others 
so that they will watch these things. He himself can not watch them all. 
I find I get better work if I go around once a day to each hand and talk to 
him personally and explain to him what causes bad work and how to get 
better quality. 


Responsibility for Costs 


CHAIRMAN CorN: We shall next take up our responsibility for costs. 
Are you responsible for costs? Let’s hear from G. S. Jones. | 

G. S. Tones, Augusta: This sub‘ect covers a verv large ground, but | 
think it has been pretty well covered. I do not think any overseer should 
ever perm't an order to go out of his mill for any piece of machinery without 
his knowledge. I think he should know whether or not any machine that is 
broken down can be required and should see every new piece that has to go 
on that machine. 

CHAIRMAN CORN: 
on that? 
overlap. 

Mr. P.: I think that comes under training of help. 

CHATRMAN Corn: Let’s go on to the next, the protection of property. 
That does not mean upkeep of machinery. Is there any discussion on that? 
(No response.) Well, the next item is improvement of operation. Any dis- 
cussion? (No response.) I believe you men are getting hungry, and I think 
we shall consider ourselves ad‘ourned until after lunch. 

The meeting here adjourned for lunch. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The afternoon session met at 2 o'clock. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. Alexander, who moved its 
adoption: 

Resolved, that the carders in session at Columbia anpoiat a committee to 
work with the textile department of Clemson College and give such practical 
sugvestions for its improvement and advancement as may be needed. 

The motion to adopt was seconded by W. P. Hamrick and was carried. 

Responsibility to Employees 

CHAIRMAN CorRN: We shall now take up the other side of our subiect. 
our responsibility to our employees. Some of the men want to get away a 
little early and have asked that we take up the topics not in the order in 
which they appear on the board but that we skip around. The first we 
shall take up is promotion of the worthy. Mr. Alexander will discuss that. 

The Promotion System 

Mr. ALEXANDER: The thing that prompted me to suggest that subject 
was an observation I made im the early part of last year. 
mill, a beautifully built mill. to place the machinery. I went through the 
mill and looked at the machinery—went through each department. I won- 
dered how men could operate machinery in such condition or could get it 
into such a condition as it was in. To tell you gentlemen the fact. I studied 
and studied. I thought I might go to the superintendent and talk about it 
but decided that I would not, as it was none of my business. But that thing 
was bearing on my mind as I went out of the mill. The looms were so 
filled with sand they could hardly run them. Every old device that had 
ever been on a loom was on them. I determined I would watch those men 
and see if they were red-blooded and see if the man who deserved promotion 


The next item is cleanliness. 
I think that has been pretty well covered. 


Is there any discussion 
Some of these subiects 
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was promoted. In less than a year that same machinery was doing the 
work and doing it beautifully. I wondered why the difference, and I believe 
I solved the problem—that in this mill the men were promoted who were 
worthy of promotion. The section men, as you know, are the men who 
really do the work. The better the trainer, the better the men, of course. 
You have to start with the boys. They put that machinery into beautiful 
running order, and it went right along running first-grade goods. I could 
see the difference between the men who had run it and the men who ran it 
then. The men running it today are looking for something better; they were 
selected as men worthy of promotion. I went to the office and asked the 
superintendent, who is a good friend of mine, to let me see the report. He 
showed it to me. A little later I was invited up to a boosters’ meeting. The 
section men were all there. I was called on for a talk and was glad to give 
it to them. I told those men I did not see what they would do in Providence 
when this report was compared with previous ones. One said, “I want to 
tell you what they do: they say they pay sixty cents per cut for the same 
grade of werk for which they pay thirty here;’’ and there is not much dif 
ference in the pay per week. The difference is in the men, in the right man 
in the right place. Southern men, red-blooded (not only Southern but any 
man who is red-blooded), believe in giving value received. They give value 
received for what they get; they are doing their best. You may not agree 
with me, but I tell an Easterner or anybody else who comes here to estab 
lish a mill, “Don’t let a section man or anybody else get disinterested in 
what he is doing.’”” We want to keep them interested. I believe in the new 
plan of ; that is all right; but let’s keep our people in this 
country interested in what they are doing. Let’s train cur men to know 
what a certain oil will do, what a certain belt will do, and teach them to act 
upon their knowledge and keep them interested. This thing was on my 
mind as an overseer or superintendent—to watch the boy that is doing right 
and.see that at the proper time he is promoted. Any boy worthy of promo- 
tion can learn the job he has. If the overseer and all of us work to that end 
we shall have work for our boys to do just as long as they live, for the textile 
industry in the South is in its infancy. 

CHAIRMAN Corn: Is there anything else on this point?, If net, we shall 
next take up morale. What is your duty to your employees in regard to 
morale? I should like to hear from Mr. Clark. 

Morale 

Davip CLARK, Charlotte: Speaking along the line Mr. Alexander did, 
about promotion, it used to be that fifty per cent of the superintendents in 
the South changed jobs. I do not think over ten per cent were promoted; 
the rest went outside to get jobs. There is rarely.a day now that some over- 
seer or superintendent does not come to my office for help in getting a job, 
and I have to tell them we rarely have a call. One reason is that so many 
men are out of jobs, but another reason is that the mills are promoting their 
men. Iam glad to say that the mills today are promoting their own men. 
It is a thing that has come about in recent years, and I think it has come 
about through the superintendents and overseers coming to these meetings. 
| think when you speak about the morale of your employees that is very 
largely dependent on the superintendent and overseers; more on the super- 
intendent than anyone else, because he hands down his morale to the over 
seers. You can not get efficient work from discontented people or from 
people who are not treated well. As long as employers treat their employees 
fairly and honestly I do not think we shall have labor union troubles or 
other troubles. Our people come from a good strain of blood; they have 
good sense and I think are willing to bear their part. But when the mills try 
to shove on to their employees some of their own troubles, such as over- 
production, then we shall have such troubles as they are having in New 
England. The morale at the present time as a rule is good, and I think the 
mills are doing good work. It is up to the superintendents and overseers to 
keep up their morale and see that the people are kept satisfied and that they 
are fairly treated. 

CHAIRMAN Corn: Let’s hear from someone else on morale. We might 
include the next item—-good example; I think they are pretty closely allied. 

Mr. BAKER: A good example I can think of offhand is that if the over- 
seer spits on the floor he can expect his help to do it. If he stumbles over a 
bobbin or a piece of roving or cotton on the floor, he ought to pick it up: 
it he does not he can not expect his help to do it. 

Mr. Huskre: In our mill we do not allow any reading by the help. We 
cdo allow the overseer to read, but in my department I don’t do any reading 
at all unless I know I can turn to a mill paper and read something about 
my job, and I don’t hesitate to tell them it is about my job. I think a good 
example is for the overseer to stay on his job. I don’t think it is a good 
example for an overseer to get out in the store and loaf and smoke and not 
allow his help to do the same things. 

S. G. TOUCHSTONE: Just in connection with what some of the others have 
said, about allowing the people to read and reading themselves, I think he 
is partly right on that, in not doing things you would not allow the others 
to do. I believe a good addition is that the overseer should be the first man 
or among the first men in the room. I am probably the last man to leave the 
room, but I have seen overseers go down near the door and wait there until 
the bell rings. If the overseer is not the first in the room, he is dependent 
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on his second hand to get things started: and if something goes wrong he 
does not know it until fifteen or twenty minutes later. If he pays attention 
to the general condition of the room the second man will follow in his foot- 
steps, and the hands will follow in their footsteps. If he does not look for 
things it is not likely that the second hand will see things, either. If he sits 
down in one corner of the room and reads the newspaper and is happy, the 
others will be happy, too. 

J]. A. Jenkins: I heartily agree with Mr. Touchstone’s remarks in regard 
to being in the room first and being the last to leave. The example you lay 
out the rest will follow. If you are dilatory yourself about those things your 
second hand and section men and all of the help will be slow, but if you 
are’ on the job yourself looking and encouraging and teaching how things 
should be done and how you want them done it is an easy matter to make 
conditions better in general in the room. That is my experience of twenty- 
five years. 

Overseer Must Set Exam pli 


Mr. Crocker: It seems to me one thing has not been mentioned yet. | 
think the first thing that constitutes a good overseer in the teaching and 
management of his help is that he himself first be honest, fair, open-minded 
and must be a student of human nature. He must know how to appeal to 
the better element in his help. He must lead a clean lite and must not do 
anything that would lead them to think he is immoral or not living a clean 
life. A man can be strict and accomplish almost anything. I worked a few 
years ago for one of the strictest men South Carolina has ever produced. 
le always had something for us to do and had certain things to be done at 
certain times. I heard some say that he was as mean as the devil, but that 
man was fair and was honest. If you did something that pleased him he 


was quick to tell you about it. There come times to all of us when we 


would like to have a little bit of encouragement as well as knocking. It is a 
broad statement, but we might say that a man should be a Christian. He 
certainly should be a man of clean morals, a broad-minded man, and a 


truthful man. If once you get the confidence of your help and they believe 
in you and know you will do what you say, you can do almost anything with 
them. But if you are wishy-washy and lke to run on and talk and tell 
smutty. jokes, you will soon lose their respect. I do not believe an overseer 
should talk much with his help except on business. I do not believe he 
ought to tell smutty jokes or do anything that would make them think he is 
a low type man. And then we have to enjoy the pleasures of our help and 
sympathize with them in their sorrows. If a man does not demand anything 
of his help he would not do in the same position—in other words, practice 
the Golden Rule and do unto others as we would have them do unto us 
and if he is honest and fair and square, I do not believe we shall have any 
trouble in getting anything done that we want done. 

CHAIRMAN Corn: Is tnere anything else on that subject? If not, we 
shall drop down to one near the bottom—knowing your help. I shall call 
on Mr. Crocker to discuss that. 


Overseer Must Know Help 


Mr. Crocker: It is necessary for a man who is going to work his help 
to know them, it matters not whether you are superintendent or overseer or 
what. It has been my object all my life to know my help. I have not failed 
yet to get out of my people, those | know, the things I want; so I know the 
right thing to do is to know your help first, then you can get almost any- 
thing you want. Some people have set rules, but from my experience I know 
that will not work. You may have two men whom you will have to handle 
in exactly opposite ways. I have known people I didn’t dare speak to, be- 
cause if 1 did it would team them all to pieces; others | had to cuss out In 
order to get anything done. So if you want to be successful, know your 
people. I doubt if anyone has ever had help stay with him any better than 
| have, and that is the secret. If you know them you know how’ to treat 
them. If I were to speak for a week I could not say anything better than 
that—if you are going to work your help you have to know them. 

CHAIRMAN Corn: It is certainly very essential that we know our help. 
Let us hear from someone else on that. 

Mr. SPENCER: I can not agree with the man who said that he does not 
think he ought to say anything to the man, ought not to speak t othem. | 
think what leads up to knowing the help is talking to them. I believe it is 
essential that each person in your department be spoken to by you and that 
you know them by getting in personal contact with them. It does not hurt, 
as you go by a man’s job, to stop and say something t ohim. In many cases 
you have it to do. I certainly do not agree when he says you ought not to 
talk to them at all. I can more often get the good will of the men working 
for me by stopping and talking to them than by never talking to them. 

Mr. Crocker: I did not mean never to stop and talk, but what I mean 
is not to exchange smutty jokes and talk about politics and religion, etc. | 
never meet one of my help that I do not say good morning or good afternoon 
or how are you or ask about someone who is sick, etc. 


Mr. BeckNner: I have seen men who were very peculiar. I think we 


ought to conduct ourselves in such a way and get so close to our people that 
I think we ought to go up 


they will know us and be willing to come to us. 
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to John or Henry or whoever it is and ask them something. I think we 
ought to get in close enough touch so they will know us. | think we ought 
to create in them the desire to do a thing right, because it is right, and not 
because they are afraid not to. I think one of the biggest items is to let 
the help know us. 

Mr. MERCHANT: What the last gentleman said is true; that it is nec- 
essary for the help to know you. ‘If they know you and that when you tell 
them to do something you mean it, they will do it. If they know you are 
fair and square and do not treat one any better than another, they will do 
their work better and there will be a better spirit among them. Be honest 
and fair and square. 

CHAIRMAN CORN: 
Mr. Crowley? 

Mr. CROWLEY: 


Let's pass on to another—-equal consideration to all. 
I do not think there should 
be any pets or any picks in our room. I think as overseers we should treat 
everybody in a business-like way and give everybody a square deal. 

Mr. HENSON: This is the first of these meetings I have ever attended, 
and | begin to realize what | have missed. Equal consideration is something 
that it takes a real man to hand out to all in his employ, because one will 
appeal to him and another will not. I was walking on the street one day 
with the superintendent and the boss spinner when a little doffer boy said, 
‘Hello, Mr. “Hello, Johnnie, how are you?” The super- 
intendent said, “You can not stop and talk to them just anywhere, because 
they soon will get so you can not do anything with them.’ I do not believe 
in that; my idea of a superintendent or an overseer is that he should be a 
real man, a man who is worth while. It takes a real man to give equal 
consideration to all. A man worth while is a man that can work in and 
among those in his employ. If you will excuse an old autograph expression, 
‘May your life be like a snowflake, which leaves a mark but not a stain,’ 
| think if you can lead your life so you rub shoulders every day with your 
help and come out and leave a mark but not a stain, then you are a man. 
The measure of a man_is 


| think that is a good thing. 


‘Not how did he die, but how did he live?- 
Not what did he have, but what did he give? 
Was he ever ready to give a word of good cheer 
To bring back a smile or banish a tear? 
Not what the sketches in the papers say, 
But who shed a tear when he passed away?” 


W. T. Smiru: It is our duty as men to give equal consideration to all 
with whom we come in contact. It makes no difference what personal feeling 
we have for different ones; it is our duty as men to give those we like and 
those we dislike equal consideration. It is hard to measure up to that, 
many times; it is hard to give a stranger the consideration we would a hand 
who has been working for us for some time. That is one of the biggest jobs, 
as I see it, the overseer has, to give the new hand the same consideration as 
the old hand—in other words, to try to equalize your favors so that all will 
be on the same basis. 

W.O. McE Lratu: Along the lines of equal consideration to all ond know 
ing your help, I think the two run together. In considering the different 
things to be contended with each day we find something that is up to the 
man. As someone said, in knowing your help, sometimes they go out and 
fail. Is that bad judgment on your part, or is it due to the man? I shall 
not take up your time to comment on that. 

Mr. Huskie: As Mr. McElroy said, those two things go closely together. 
| think an overseer should know the living conditions of his help; he should 
know the man running the cards or other machinery, should know something 
about how he lives at home. He should take into consideration, for instance, 
whether a man here has a family with four at work and whether a man 
there has a family with one at work. You know in that family where only 
one works the living is very slim, and I think that man should have any 
consideration in giving regular work. In giving consideration to men we 
want to promote, I do not believe we can promote every man. I can not 
give equal consideration for promotion to every man, because it would not 
be right to the company. I have to consider the company and push ahead 
the man who will be worth something to the company in the future. I have 
to consider the man and take into consideration his enthusiasm and ability 
and loyalty. We have to take all these things into consideration in dealing 
with our help, and the man that does the most work and is the most loyal 
to the company I think should have the first place in our consideration. 

CHAIRMAN Corn: Let us take up now the item of courtesy. Who wants 
to open that? Is it necessary for an overseer to be courteous? 


Courteous 


Mr. Crocker: I think courtesy is necessary in all the different branches 
of business and life. Without it I do not think anyone can get out of life 
what he should. This brings to me the statement of a very eminent judge 
in our State long years ago. He was one of the most polite men I ever saw, 
yet a typical old Southern aristocrat. He always wore a tall beaver hat and 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Hines Speaks at Gastonia 


Gastonia, N. UC.—Ninety or more 
colton textile manufacturers of 
Gaston and adjoining counties were 
guests at a dinner at luncheon at 
noon Saturday in the Masonic 
Tempie at which Walker D. Hines, 
of New York, president of the Cot- 
ton-lTextiie Institute was the prin- 
cipal speaker. A. G, Myers, presi- 
dent of the Citizens National Bank 
and head of several mills, presided 
and the speaker was introduced by 
Arthur M. Dixon, of Gastonia, a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Institute. This was Mr. Hines 
lirst visit to Gastonia in his official 
capacity. He arrived here Saturday 
morning from the South and spent 
the forenoon in inspecting some ol! 
the mills of Gaston, being accom- 
panied by Major Stuart W. Cramer, 
Jr.. of Cramerton. 

Mr. Hines made an address in 
which he emphasized that in the 
long run production is governed by 
demand and must he brought in hne 
with demand; he pointed out that 
economic iaws are such that the 
mills cannot permanently continue 
in a state of over-production and 
thal even a temporary over-produc- 
110n 18 Opposed to the best interests 
of the public. He pointed out that 
when a state of over-production ar- 
rives, the respective mills, in bring- 
ing their production into line with 
demand, simply have the choice be- 
'ween adopting timely and orderly 
steps if they act promptly, or adopt- 
iing disorderly and much more dras- 
tic and injurious methods if they 
unnecessarily postpone action. He 
indicated that the failure to keep 
production in line with demand 
necessarily resulls in creating an 
overhanging surplus of products, 
which would break prices and force 
them below the cost of production, 
and lead to instability, in opposition 
to the best interests of all concern 
ed—the mills, their employees, and 
their customers. The views put for- 
ward by Mr. Hines were an elabora- 
tion of the views expressed by him 
in his annual address to the Cotton- 
Textile Institute last October, and in 
various subsequent addresses to the 
different groups of the Institute. Mr. 
Hines explained the consideration 
which has been giyen to these mal- 
ters and the steps which had been 
taken by the various mills in the 
different groups in the Institute. 

Mr. Hines and Mr. Myers after the 
meeting both expressed their gratili- 
cation that there had been such a 
large attendance of non-members, as 
well as members of the association 
to hear a discussion of common i1n- 
terest to all the combed yarn mills. 


Ministers Defend Mill 
Villages 


Greenwood, 8S. C.—-The mill viilage 
as being developed in the South, ts 
the best opportunity for mill work- 
ers in this stage of textile deveiop- 
ment, the commission on mdustrs 
of the upper South Carolina confer- 
ence of the Methodist 
chureh, South, declared in session 
here. 


piscopal 


In a statement. which the com-- 


mission said was in rely to ar 
article published in The Christian 
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Advocate by Bishop Cannon, Jr., be- 
lief was expressed that whatever 
improvements may be needed in tex- 
tile centers of the South, “there is 
no sound reason calling for the abo- 
lition of the mill village and we shall 
continue our efforts to bring about 
ideal conditions, presenting the Gos 
pel of Jesus Christ as the solution 
of all ills.” 

Asserting that Bishop Canrons 
articie was in defense of an inter- 
denominational appeal to industrial 
leaders some ten months ago whose 
major effort was to abolish the mill 
village, the commission said il was 
“under necessity of repudiating a 
document that so jeopardized their 
work.” 

“Some forty vears age the deve- 
iopment of the textile mdustry be 
gan on a large scale, and from the 
First Methodist church sought to 
meet these changing conditions.’ 
the statement declared 

“stleadity mill management came 
lo see the need for improved con- 
ditions in every social phase’ and 
provided such at enormous over- 
head cost. In all, this the Methodist 
church was active, blundering some 
fime, succeeding oftener. 

“A year ago the door was open 
for larger and better things and we 
were moving forward. , Labor, capi- 
fal and church workers understood 
each other better and hope was high 
that ideals might speedily be realiz- 
ed with increasing understanding 
and efficiency. 

“In the midst of this encouraging 
and developing situation we 
one morning, 


awoke 
some ten months ago, 
lo see In the papers “an appeal to 
industrial leaders of the South,” 
with headlines and editcrials that 
clearly showed that the genera! 
action to this appeal was that the 
Methodist church was responsible 
for it, that it was aimed specifically 
at the textile industry of the South, 
and that its major effort was to 
abolish the cotton mill villages. 

“The commission promptly and in 
no uncertain language, repudialed 
the appeal. Now, some ten months 
later there appears in The Christian 
Advocate, general organ of our 
church, an article by Bishop Cannon 
in defense of the original appeal. 

“The commission on industry sees 
the problem of the industrial center 
and has a Christian interest in it. 
The citizens of these communities, 
together with the owners of the 
plants and representatives of the 
church, working in harmony, can 
solve problems much more 
surely and satisfactorily if no con- 
fusion by those not in direct contact 
with the situation. The appeal was 
calculated to destroy the spiril 
co-operation, defeating the very pur 
pose for which the church in South 
Carolina is working.” 

The statement was signed by P. F. 
Kilgo, chairman of the commission, 
an elder in the Anderson district; 
Leo. D. Gillespie, secretary: RE. 
Stackhouse, presiding elder, Green- 
ville district: F. Eldon Dibble: J. W 
Kilgo: George H. Hodges: 
Major, presiding elder Cokebury dis- 
trict; A. N. Bruson, presiding elder 
Columbia district; T. W. Munner'ly, 


these 


presiding elder Rock Hill district: R. 
IF’. Morris, presiding elder Spartan- 
burg district; and J. W. Speaks, con- 
ference secretary for industry. 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


Williams Service 
on 


Heddle Frames | 


helps you to meet 
your deliveries on 
new fabrics. 
Hand-in-hand with this 
prompt service goes the 
best quality of lumber | 
(selected, air-dried), stron- | 


ger ends—and facilities for | 
making any kind of frame. | 


Also makers of Heddles and Shuttles 


Write | 
Wire | 
Phone® | 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Organizing 


have cal- 


HE college professors 
nounced their organization 0! 
the Soulhern Councii at 
Greensboro, N. ¢ 
Bishop 


James i 


Washinecton. is chairman of the 
executive committee ol the counch. 
Dr. Broadus Mitchell, of Baltimore, 
is president of the council. Othe! 


members of the executive committce 
are Mrs. M. R. Millis, of Allanta. Ga.; 
Professor B. B. Kendrick, 
horo. N. C.,-and Professor 


Harlan of Richmond, Va. 


Among the members of the cout- 


of Greens- 


Rolvix 


cil are: Dr. Will W. Alexander, 
Atlanta. Ga.: Professor H. M. Uas- 
sidy, Chapel Hill; Mrs. -Mary VO. 
Cooper, Durham; Mrs. Ada Davis, 


Greensboro; Prot Mercer 
Evans, Emory University, Ga.; Pro- 


ess 


fessor Frank Graham, Chapel Hill; 
Professor Glenn Johnson, Greens- 
boro: Professor A Keiste 


Miss Louise Leonard, 


Greensboro: 


New York: Miss Nell Battle Lewis, 
Raleigh: Miss Mati'da Lindsay, 
Richmond. Va.: Miss Lois MacDon- 
ald. New York: Mrs. W. A. Newell, 


Gastonia, Miss Eva Nixon Richmonu, 
Va.: Mrs. Dexter Oley, Lynchburg 
Va.: Professor C. W. Phelps, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.: Professor Guslave 
Schwenning, Chapel Hili; Dr. kEd- 
mund D. Sopeh, Durham; 
Gertrude Weil, Goldsboro. 
This organization 
largely of college professors Is goim 
tO tell ihe people ot the South xacl- 


ly how to regulate their indusiries. 


composed ver 


sishop Jas. Cannon, Jr., the presi 
dent. has all his life lived on money 
collected from the public under one 
pretext or another. Jusl now he is 
chief lobbyist for. the Anti-Saloon 


wnd make all drafts, checks and money orders payable to 
Charlotte, N. C. 


League and as strongly as we be- 
lieve in prohibition we have fre- 
quently stated that Bishop Cannon 
was a liability rather than an asset 
movement. 

Broadus Mitchell is a college pro- 
fessor who is in his dotage. In fact, 
has been in his dolage for a number 
vears. He is a Maryland man, trvy- 


iO the 


ing to tell North Carolina how i/o 
egulate its affairs. 
he list contains many names 


from the University of North Caro- 
lina and State Normal College. 

The time has come for a show- 
down and the people of North Caro 
decide. whether or not a 
leach in their colleges 
right to make laws 
ate the industries. 


lot paid to 
mil 

shail claim the 


atig 


Why the Attack From 
Within 


a TION No. 1 as adopted by 
the North Carolina 
Women Voters at 


1. The North Carolina League of Wo 
men Voters expresses its gratification that 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
has announced a nation-wide standard of 
hild labor and education The League 
notes that while many States already have 
standards far in advance of the announced 
rogram, North Carolina is below’ in all 
but one particular, The League pledges its 
0o-operation and support to the manufac- 
turers of North Carolina who may try to 
bring up our laws to those advocated by 
their National committee. 


their recent meet- 


‘he National Association of Manu- 
facturers is controlled in New Eng- 
and where there is a great desire 
‘o see restrictions in the South ralis- 
of that section. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers did not advocate any such 


ed] those 


League of 


standards until after their associates 
in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire had made a hard fight las! 
winter sagainst the existing stand- 
ards in those States and had failed 
to accomplish any results. 

When, after those faliures, New 
England men advocated securing 
equalization through greater restric- 
tions in the South. the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers sudden- 
ly became ardent advocates of the 
standards that existed in New Eng- 
land which was another way of ad- 
vocating an advance in Southern 
restrictions. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers has done good work along 
some lines, but in this instance it is 
seeking to render service to New 
England. 


Basically Sound Situation 
ILLS in almost all lines of cotton 
goods are curtailing and are 

wise in doing so, but in spite of the 

wisdom of curtailment the situation 
is basically sound for the following 


reasons: 


1) In spite of the record break- 
ing production of cotton goods in 
i927, the consumption was in excess 
of production. 


2) January retail sales of cotton 
goods were of record breaking size 
and will eventually be reflected in 
firmer markets. 

3) The price of leather has ad- 
vanced about 40 per cent and will 
resuit in the replacement of reai 
leather with imitations for which 
cotton goods will be the base. 

i) Wool is & to 10 cents higher 
than at this time last year, and an 
advance. in woo! always leads lo the 
substitution of cotton goods. 


An Excellent Idea 
EK have never attended a more 
interesting or more worthwhile 
meeting of any of the divisions of 
the Southern ‘Textile Associaton 
than that of the Carders Division, 
held last week in Columbia. Instead 
of the usual technical discussion, the 
meeting was devoted to a considera- 
‘tion of the duties of an overseer 
other than the actual mechanical 

operation of his department. 
It is, of 


any successfull 


course, necessary that 
overseer have a 
complete understanding of the 
technical and mechanical details 
necessary to the efficient conduct 
of his The technical work 
done by the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation is for that reason invaluabie. 
It is just as essential, however, that 
an overseer should realize his 
duties other than those relating to 
the actual operation of the machin- 
ery. A man with every technical 
qualification for an overseer will 
fail dismally unless he also has the 
qualifications necessary to adminis- 
ter the other phases of his work. 

In the discussions at the meeting 
in Columbia, a great many very in- 
teresting and valuable points were 
developed. A number of subjects 
were discussed that have rarely 
been before any group of the Asso- 
ciation before. We are sure that 
they will prove extremeiy valuable 
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to every man who attended the 
meeting. 
We wish to commend Chairman 


J. O. Corn, of the Carders’ Division 
for his originality in devoting the 


meeting to the “other side” of an 
overseers work, and for the excel- 
lent manner in which he lead the 


discussion. We also wish to pass 
along to those in charge of the other 
divisions of the Association the idea 
that all of the members of the As- 
sociation can profit by meetings 
conducted along similar lines. 

Every superintendent and over- 
seer can find a great deal to inter- 
est and help him in the report of 


the Carders’ meeting, published in. 


full in this issue. 


Filthy Text Books 


A RECENT letter described as 

‘scandalous’ the text books 
being used in the State supported 
girls college in Florida. 

We secured a copy of the pamph- 
let exposing the literalure being 
taught those in college and found 
the situation far worse than we had 
anticipated. 

L. A. Tatum and A Pickard, two 
public spirited citizens of Tallahas- 
see, Florida, have rendered a service 
not only to their State but to the 
people of the country in compiling 
in pamphlet form, extracts from the 
text books on. Psychoanalysis as 
taught to the girls of Florida. 

From the standpoint of vulgarity, 
evil-mindedness or filthiness, we 
have never seen the equal of the 
extracts quoted. 

A number of times in our life we 
have left Pullman smokers in order 
to avoid listening to difty stories, 
but Pullman smoker stories are in- 
nocent Sunday school slories when 
compared to the vile, filthy state- 
ments quoted in the pamphlet. We 
have never seen anything like them 
anywhere. 

Among the vilest of the books 
being studied by Florida was a trans- 
lation by Harry W. Chase, president 
of the University of North Carolina, 
while the author of another was 
named as F. H. Allport, assistant 
professor of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

We are tempted to quote a few 
extracts from the books of Dr. 
Chase and Prof. Allport to show 
what they contain, but the matter 
is so obscene and so intensely vulgar 
[hat we prefer not to inflict it upon 
our readers, in fact, it might pre- 
vent this issue passing through the 
malls. 


Directory Delayed 


UBLICATION of the January 

first issue of Clark's Directory 
of Southern Textile Mills has been 
unavoidably delayed and it will be 
two weeks or more before the issue 
is ready for distribution. 

This announcement is made in 
view of the fact that we have a large 
number of orders on hand for the 
new directory and are constantly re- 
ceiving requests to know when it 
will be issued. All orders will be 


filled promptly as soon as we can 
finish printing the directory. 
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Personal News 


resigned as 
Steel . Mill, 


has 
the 


J. P. Chester 
superintendent of 
Lenoir, N. ©, 


George Medlin has been made mapn- 
ager of the Marshville Cotton Mills, 
Marshville, N. C. 


from McGoil, 
the 


Barney Norris, 
has become machinist by 
Mills, Laurel Hill, S 


A. H. Watkins has resigned as 
overseer No. 2 weaving at the Ara- 
gon-Baldwin Mills. Glenn-Lowry 
plant, Whitmire, 8S. ©. 


J. E. Coplin has become 
of dyeing at the Monaghan 
of the Victor-Monaghan 
Greenville, S. C. 


overseer 
plant 
Company, 


E. A. Worthington has been pro- 
moted to chief engineer and master 
mechanic at the Casweil Cotton 
Mills, Kinston, N. C. 


arrived 
his duties 
the Pioneer 


Henry J. Taylor has 
Laurens, 8S. C., to assume 
as superintendent of 
Braid Company. 


C. R. Ewing has been made assist- 
tant manager of the Central Frank- 
lin Processing Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. | 


E “Win Holden, 
delvhia, is now 
the Elizabeth 
worth, Ga. 


formerly of Phila- 
superintendent of 
Bartlett Mills, Ac- 


F. K. Borden, president of the 
Borden Manufacturing Company, 
Goldsboro, N. C., was seriousiy in- 
jured last week when struck by a 
taxieab. 


D. L. Moss, formerly of Rock Hiil, 
S. C., has accepted the position of 
overseer of finishing at the Aurora 
Cotton Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


Perry A. Carpenter has resigned 
as superintendent of the Elm Grove 
Cotton Mills, Lincolnton, N. ©., and 
accepted a similar position at the 
Steel Mill, Lenoir, N. C. 


W. H. Slane will be president of 
the new Lock Knit Hosiery Milis, 
High Point, N.C. He ts president of 
the Slane Hosiery Mills, of the same 
place. 


Irving 8S. Walker, for the 
years connected with the Coluimbia 
Mills Company, Columbia, 8S. CG. a 
branch of the Mount Vernon Wuood- 
bury Mills, has been transferred to 
Baltimore, Md. 


pasl two 


W. L. O’Brien, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the re- 
cently organized O’Brien Hosiery 


Mills, Winston-Salem, N. ¢. He is 
a graduate of the Textile School of 
North Carolina State College. 


L. J. Messimore has been promoted 
from overseer of weaving to super- 
intendent of the County Moore Mills, 
Hemp, N. C. He is a graduate of 
the Textile School of North Caro- 
lina State College. 


W. T. Garner has accepted the po- 
sition of everseer of weaving al the 
Inman Mills, Inman, 3S. U. 


Smith Medlin, formerly 
of the Marshville 
Marshville, N. 
to general 
operated by 
and has 
burg, N. C, 


manager 
Cotton Mills, 
C., has been promoted 
manager of all plants 
the Morgan interests 
headquarters at Laurin- 


Henderson Mills Under 
Option 


Henderson, N. C. 
ers of the 
Cotton Mills, 


The stockhold- 
Henderson and Hariet 
of Henderson, said to 
be the largest yarn miils in the 
world, have voted to give Flint & 
Co., of New Yor, a noption on their 
properties for inclusion i nthe pro- 
posed merger of yarn mills. 

The offer is understood to be at 
the rate of $25 a spindle. The two 
corporations operate a 
more than 100,000 spindles. The 
offer is said to be equivalent to a 
premium of $45 a share on $145 a 
share on all stock outstanding. The 
two corporations have c apital stock 
in excess of $2,000,000. 


Afeeniario 1 Mills To Pay By 
Check 


Albemarle, N. { 


— The local textile 


plants, the Efird Manufacturing 
Company, Lilliam Knitting Mills 
Company, Wiscassett Mills Com- 


pany, and the Knitting Departmen! 
of the Wiscassett Mills Company 
will at an early date begin paying 
their laborers by checks instead of 
the regular cash, envelope plan as 
has been the custom in the past. 

This is being done 
payroll protection. Thsi plan has 
payroll protection. This plan has 
the profection of the operatives as 
much so as the mills. 

Contracts for the printing of 
thousands and thousands of checks 
will be given out within the next 
few days and when this system of 
payment is well under way, it is be- 
lieved it will be met with a hearty 
approval by all concerned. 


mainly for 


Mills at Belmont Pay 
Dividends 


Belmont, N. C.—Stockholders of 
the Acme, Sterling and Crescent 
Spinning Companies held their an- 
nual meetings here. 

The reports for the year showed 
good business throughout and the 
usual 5 per cent semi-annual divi- 
dend was paid by each company. 

A. C. Lineberger is president of 
these mills. R. B, Suggs is secretary 
and treasurer of the Acme Spinning 
Company, George W. Stowe is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Crescent, and 
James W. Stowe is secrelary-treas- 
urer of the Sterling Spinning Com- 
pany. The officers and board of di- 
the new 


rectors were re-elected for 
year. 


ill 


PRODUCTS) 


total. of 


Scientifically Adjusted 
Penetrants and Wetting- 
Out Agents 


SONOLENE CC 
SONOLENE F 


SONOLENE FF 
SONOLENE AA 
PENETRALENE E K 


For Individual Mill Requirements 


Bleacheries and Dyehouses—famous for the 
high quality of their work—use exclusively 
the AMALIE types because of their effect- 
iveness in actual operation as well as their 


time and money saving features. 


Each type is distinctive—developed and per- 
fected to produce the best results at the 


lowest possible mill cost. 


Acquaint us with your problems. Our ex- 
perts will cheerfully help you in a practical 


way. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in leading Textile Centers 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Paducah, Ky.The Arcadia Hos1- 
ery Mills, capital stock $125,000, have 
been incorporated by F. E. Lack, 905 
Jackson St.. and others. 


Burlington, N. C.—Holt, 
Smith, Ine. has been 
here by J. Spence 
Holt and M. B. Smith. The new 
Company 1s expected operate 
plant for spinning and weaving ray- 
on and silk fabrics. 


Holt and 
incorporated 
Love, 


Salisbury, N. C.—The Mayon UCon- 
verting Co., Inc., is the correct name 
of the neWw company just organized 
here that will operate as converters 
of rayon and textiles. The 
been previously reported 
Rayon Converting Company. 
The organizers of the new company 
are E. B, Marsh, F. B. Marsh and M 
Marsh. 


COLON 
name had 


as Liie 


Anderson, 8S. C.—J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., engmeers, announce that the 
humidity, heating, and 
lire protection in the new weaving 
building for Appleton Manufactu 
ing Company was awarded to Parks- 
Cramer Company, Charlotte, N. ¢ 

Klevator to Park Manufacturing 
Company, if Charlotte, N. C 


eontract tor 


South Boston, Va. 
Cotton Millis Corp. has 
pleted its bnew 
manutlacture ol! 


The Halifax 
about 
addition for the 
towels, including a 
bleachery. ‘The addition has been 
unde! construction fol several 
months and a part of the plant al- 
ready 1s In operation. 

W.A VecCanless, president of the 
has made other improve- 
rnents near the plant, including a 
number of new houses for employes, 
machinery and equipmenlk. Expen- 
ditures to date have approximated 
S300 000, 


Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Edeisteirn 


- Sidney M 
industrial engineers 
of Union, 8S. U.. through Caldwell & 
Co., Of Nashville, Tenn. are com- 
pleting the financing for a new silk 
weaving corporation to be located 
in Murfreesboro, to be known as the 
M. J. Frank Corporation. A new 
building will be erected in Murfrees- 
boro the plant now located 
at Northampton, Pa. New equip- 
ment will be added to increase the 
present capacity of the Northampton 
plant. 


house 


Belmont, N. C. The new Thies 
Dyeing & Processing Company, will 
complete machinery installation in 


February, and will begin package 
dyeing with the Thies system. All! 


will be carried 
on im a daylight con- 
structed building, 217 x 143 Teet wide. 
\ separate building will house the 
boiler equipment. Part of the dy 
ing machinery is of foreign make 
and the remaindef was made in the 
United States. About seventy oOpera- 
Lives will be employed in the begin- 
ning. 
J. 


neers. 


process operations 


one-story, 


Sirrine & Co. are the eng}- 


FEATURE / 
\\ MILL NAMES / 

MARKS 


The Farish Company 


MILL 
SELLING 


AGENTS 
100 Worth St 


New York 


FRED’KR VIETOR & ACHELIS 


65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 


RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


BNSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive in- 
stalls K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing that 
money put at interest will yield interest— 
but money invested in K-A will yield ten 
fold. 


Selling Agents for 


Seuthern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. 1. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. L ATLANTA, GA. 


Southern Cotton Mills 
Membere American Society Landscape Architects 


DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages Complete Topographic Surveys 


Real Estate Subdivision and Re- Generai Designs, Grading, Planting 
sorts and Detail Plans 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Detate and Home Grounds Supervision of Landscape and 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries Construction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Chester, S. C.--A new picker room, 
representing an expenditure 0! 
$100,000, will be erected at the Bald- 
win plant of the Aragon Baldwin 
Cotton Mills soon. It will be two 
stories in height. 

Chester, S. C.—A severe electrical 
and wind storm that swept over this 
damaged the conveyor pipe 
at the Baldwin plant of the Aragon 
Baldwin Cotton Mills at Chester lo 
such an extent that this was forced 
to close down most of last night and 
up to noon Wednesday. 


section 


Huntsville, Ala. Announcement! 
was made here that the plant of the 
Merrimack Manufacturing 
pany, located here, suspended Satur- 
day of last week until Fepruary 6. 


Stagnation in the cotton goods 
market is given as the cause. The 


company employs between 1,000 and 


1.500 persons. It is stated that a 
large stock of goods is on hand 
which the company is unable to 
move. 


Greenville, S. C. The Southern 
Pyle Fabric Company will. begin 
operation the first of nexl week, ac- 
cording to officials. The new wlant 
which represents a cost of * ound 
£150.000. is buill on the site of. the 
Riverdale Mill which was destroved 
by fire some time ago. If is 80 by 
200 feet in drmensions and will em- 


ploy approximately 50 persons. 
These will be recruited from [th 
city and the suburbs, as the com- 


pany will have no employe's houses. 


Marion, N. C.—Two dividends were 
declared at the annual meeting of 
and directors of the 
Clinehfield Manufacturing Company, 
one payable as of April 1, 1928, and 
the other as of July 1, 1928. ‘The di- 
rectors reported that the fiscal year 


stockholders 


just ended had been a prosperous 
one. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Bb. M. Hart, president and 
treasurer; H. M. Leslie, first vice- 


president; J. L. Morgan, second vice- 
president: W. L. Morris, secretars 
and treasurer: and C. A. Johnson, of 
Tarboro, N. C.. ehairman of the 
hoard. 


High Point, N. G.—Lock Knit Hosi- 
ery Mills Co. is building a two-story, 
brick building, 60x200 feet. with J 
. Connor as contractor. Another 
plant is being built by Thomas Mills 
and will be 60x150 feet, two stories. 
of prick. With machinery, the 
Thomas plant will involve an out- 
lay of $150,000. W. H. Slane and O. 
C. Durland, of High Point: E. T. 
Silane, of Statesville, and J. J. Cor- 
rigan, of Asheville, are owners of 
the Lock Knit Company. 


W. H. Slane said that the Lock 
Knit plant would provide employ- 
ment for 150 persons and will have 


a capacity of 1,500 dozen pairs of 
hosiery per day. The building wil! 
be large enough to permit extension 
of operations, which will start by 
April 1. 
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Blacksburg, S. C..-A complete new 
set of 40-inch Draper looms num- 
bering 250 has been ordered for the 
Broad River Mills, one of the units 
in the chain headed by Dr. W. C. 
Hamrick. 

The new machinery is expected to 
arrive shortiv and installation will 
be made in February. The Drapers 
will replace a set of Hopedales that 
have given practically continuous 
service day and night for the past 11 
vears 

Wilson, N. C.—Arrangements have 
been completed for placing a rayon 
knitting plant here. A building in 
the heart of the City will be le@- 
modeled to house this plant. This 
mill will manufacture rayon cloth 
which is being used in the under- 
wear, neckwear, scarf, dress goods, 
bioomer, hat and kimona 
trades, and will employ approxi- 
mately 12 One-half of the 
capital is being provided by Berger, 
sashin & Mandel, Inc., of 531 Blake 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. and the 
other half has been subscribed by 
Wilson citizens. Sidney M. Edel- 
stein & Uo., Union 8. C., are the engi- 
neers. 


brassiere. 


5 people, 


Albemarle, N. C. 
the Efird Manufacturing Company 
held their semi-annual meeting and 
declared a 5 per cent semi-annual! 
dividend to the stockholders of the 
COMpany., 

The directors of the Wiscassett 
Mills Company also mel but ad- 
journed without ordering the usual 
1) per cent dividend. This adjourn- 
ment and postponement of dividend 
payments was due to the pending 
litigation which is expected will be 
‘terminated about February 1. As 
soon as the Supreme Court hands 
down its opinion on the suit now 
pending, the directors will again 
meet and make such action as to 
the payment of dividends, as may be 
in accord with conditions and good 
business methods. 


Gaffney, 8, C.—Arrangements have 
been made for placing a silk milil 
here. A building will be. erected to 
house the first unit of 50 silk looms 
and auxiliary equipmen! 
Will manufacture 
reorgetles., 


This plant 
crepe de chines, 
radiums as well as othe 
pure silk fabrics, -and will employ 
approximately 75 people. One-halt 
of the capital is provided by So! 


The directors of 


“The Original Belt of 
Its Kind” 
“The Last Word in Belt 
Standardization” 


Fabreeka Belting Co. 


Southern Branch 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


: J. R. McElwee, Manager 
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Stutz of New York city, principal goods, storage and machine shop, 
owner of the Hazelton Heights Silk finished goods storage and office and 
Company, Hazelton, Pa.. and W. J. boilers. Machinery plans call for 
Hadfield, principal owner of the the installation of several printing 
Newburg Silk Company of New- machines and complete: dyeing 
burg, N. Y. The other half of the equipment. 

capital is being subscribed by, Complete engineering work, both 
Gaffney citizens. This mill will be designing and supervision, is being 
the first of its kind to locate in Soulh handled by J. E. Sirrine & Co. 
Carolina. Sidney M. Edelstein & Officers of the new company are 
Co., engimeers of Union, 8. C. have W. H. Bannon, president, W. B. 
charge of the financial arrange- Shaw, vice-president, Harvey Rk. 
me nis, as well as the drawing of Stephenson, secretary and treasnrer. 
plans for the building and installa- R. J. Stephenson will be general 
tion of machinery. manager. 


- 


Kings Mountain, N. C. Mauney 
Mills, Inc., is the successor to Mason 
Mills at Kings Mountain, the Mason 
Mills having recently been sold at 
auction. It was bid off by W. A. 
ford, Inc., Greenville, S. C. Mauney at $125,000. The mill will 

The new plant will adjoin the open about February 1. 
southern Bleachery and will be A new company was organized 
operated under the same manage- with the following officers: D. H. 
ment. Buildings to be erected un- Mauney, president, Lincolnton, N. C.: 
der the first contract will house dye- D. C. Mauney, Kings Mountain, vice- 


Taylors, S. C. Contract for the 
construction of the first group olf 
buildings for the new Piedmont 
Print Works, at Taylors, 8S. C., has 
been awarded to Potter & Shackel- 


ing and printing operations, grey president; W. K. Mauney, secretary- 
| 
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Charlotte Belting is subjected to a very rigid : 


system of inspection and put through a ser- 
vice test before leaving our plant. 


| We absolutely guarantee our belting to give 
complete satisfaction. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 


302 E. 6th Street Phone Hemlock 1027 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Makers of Leather Belting since 1894 


Reliable Humidifying Devices 


ince ] 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta Boston 
Georgie 


Charlotte Greenville 


Massachusetts Nerth Carelina south Caroline 
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treasurer. Claude Rhyne, super- 
tendent; Carl Rudisill of Cherry- 
ville, general manager and adviser. 
The sum of 875.000 was added to the 
capital stock and the mull is being 
overhauled and put into tiptop con- 
dition. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Establishment 
al this city of a rayon converting 
plant was announced by the Indus- 
mal Commission of the Spartan- 
burg Chamber of Commerce. 

First units of the plant, which is 
to be situated on the Piedmont & 
Northern Railway right-of-way on 
Williams street, just outside of the 
city limits, will be built at an expen- 
diture of from $250,000 to $500,000 
within the next few months. About 
200 persons will be empioyed when 
the plant is completed. Announce- 
ment was made following a tele- 
phone conversation between the 
Chamber of Commerce office and 
the president of the concern, who 
requested that the name of the es- 
lablishing company be withheld for 
a few days. The concern is a large 
corporation of the North, however, 
which already has three similar 
plants. 

The company is engaged in the 
dyeing and. preparation of rayon 
varns for cotton manufacturers, the 
raw rayon being bought by the con- 
cern from the producer. It then 
dyes and winds the material for use 
by the mills. The converted varn 
is delivered in various forms 


Abbeville, S, C.—Sidney M. Edel- 
stein & Co., industrial engineers of 
Union, 8S. C., have just compieted 
plans for a mill building to be con- 
structed here. This building will be 
one of the six’ units to be located 
In Abbeville by a new corporation to 
be known as the Lund Corporation. 
It will install jacquard looms for 
the manufacture of high-grade 
draperies and other fancy weave 
cloths. The complete unit will con- 
sist of approximately 250 looms. and 
will employ about 300 people, and 
will be the first mill of its kind to 
locate in the South. The officers of 
the corporation will consist of the 
present members of the firms of R. 
A, Tuttle Company of New York 
and Lund Textile Company of 
Fisherville, Mass. 


BALING PRESS. 


Kunckle Joint 


60 to 500 
Tons Pressure 


sure, wit or 
without motor, 
any size to suit 
your require- 
ments. 

Let us tell you 
more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc 


367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Established 1872 
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Cotton 


Sentiment in cotton at this time 


presents a familiar phenomenon. 
Prices have had a decline of ap- 


proximately seven cents per pound 
from the September peak and prac- 
tically every unfavorable feature in 
the situation now receives wide- 
spread exploitation and recognition. 

The decline since the first of tne 
year has been accelerated by sev- 
eral factors. Chief among these was 
the bearish interpretation placed 
upon the low temperatures early in 
January which it is believed have 
resulted in heavy mortality (o 
hibernating weevils. Inasmuch 4s 
infestation over a large area late in 
the season was expected to produce 
survival in great numbers, the co.d 
weather temporarily at least re- 
moved one of the bullish props for 
the new season, 

Declining prices have brought ini» 
the spotlight additional unfavorable 
price influences, and perhaps have 
given them magnified importance. 
For example, there is ready accept- 
ance of large acreage estiinates. In- 
creased fertilized sales are reported, 
and it is assumed that practicalis 


all the gain will go to nourish a 
monster cotton acreage. Winter 
plowing is well advanced in many 


localities. 
already 


Some of the hopefuls are 
beginning to count the 
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bales from the 1928-29 production. 

Dry weather prevails in West 
Texas. Cheerful souls point out 
that there was a drought in that 
district last year which was nol 
broken until June 14, and a fairly 
large yield was obtained. Few have 
seen fit to recall the fact that Wes! 
Texas had abundant winter rains 
last year providing an ample reserve 
of subsoil moisture which puis an 
entirely different aspect on the situ- 
ation. 


We think the new crop problem 
should be faced impartially. We 
probably shall have an increase in 
acreage. Cold weather undoubtedly 
has been responsible for severe 
weevil mortality. Farmers probably 
will buy more fertilizer than they 
did last season despite the advance 
in price. Nevertheless, we think it 
would be futile to count confidently 
on a bumper crop. A late start can 
change acreage or largely nullify the 
increase. A wet June and July would 
be responsible for heavy weevil dam- 
age notwithstanding the possibility 
of reduced emergence in the spring. 


The decline as stated above, how- 
ever, has brought more ready ac- 
ceptance of bearish new crop views 
and has disclosed certain weak éle- 
ments in the spot situation. This 
latter feature—weakness in spots, if 
it really exists—may be directly 
traced to the firmness in actual col- 


ton and the rising basis that 
vailed in the late summer and most 
of the autumn. Forward sales of 
certain grades and staples revealed 
an extremely tight posilion as the 
season advanced, and sellers tried to 
cover their engagements. In the 
process of filling these comimit- 
ments, which at the ousel left seil- 
ers short of the basis, the original 
sellers got long of the basis—an un- 
fortunate position—really through 
no fault of their own. In order to 
fill their engagements for specified 
grades and character, they were 
forced to take additional lots for 
which there was no immediate 
trade outlet. This undoubtedly ¢cre- 
ated a weaker situation in the basis, 
much like the technical position of 
a stock in which a confident short 
interest has been driven to cover 
and finally gone long. 


7 
pre- 


One of the problems now before 
the cotton trade so far as the spot 
situation is concerned, involves the 
question of the amount of unhedged 
accumulations in the South and the 
policy that will be pursued by 
smaller holders as the planting sea- 
son approaches. ‘The situation has 
given rise to some uneasiness in 
spite of the fact that Southern banks 
are willing lenders on cotton as col- 
lateral. The situation may not be 
a comfortable one for individual 


firms, but our advices do not indi- 
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cate that existence of structural 
weakness. 

There aré numerous cross cur- 
rents in the textile marsets. Uur- 
tailment is approaching volume pro- 
portions. We have already had the 
bearish impact of this factor, but 
the constructive resulis, which are 
inevitable in the long rua, still re- 
main to be measured. We do not 
yet find evidence, however, that it 
is likely to reduce the total con- 
sumption to the basis of estimates 
current sometimes ago, namely, 15,- 


800,000 last season. January retail 
sales of goods have been on a 
record scale, thus suggesting Lhe 


likelihood of an early rellection in 
primary markets. The requirements 
for goods are large, nol only in this 
country but throughout the world. 

Cotton has been passing through 
a period of liquidation. This applies 
both to contracts and actual cotton. 
So far as contracts are concerned, 
we think long and short accounts are 


more nearly balanced than they 
have been in many months. The 
course o! prices, therefore, will be 


determined largely by developments 
in the spot division, as well as those 
relating to the new crop. 


Meantime manufacturers and 
goods buyers are following their 
customary policy of waiting for the 


bottom to be reached. This may be 


good business. When it comes to 


ROLLS 
UNDERCLEARER 
FOSTER WINDER 


SPOOLS 
TWISTER 
METAL PROTECTED 


ENAMELED BOBBINS 
OF ALL KINDS 


CONES AND BUTTS 


We Are Specialists 


MAKE US rOUR BOBBIN MAKER 


Lewiston, She. 


Bobbin and Spool Manufacturers 


in Manufacturing Automatic Loom and Rayon Bobbins of All Type 


SUBBINS 


MULTIPLE HOLE FEELER 
SLUBBERS 
INTERMEDIATE 
WARP 

TWISTER 

SPEEDER 

FILLING 

FLAX AND JUTE 
METAL PROTECTED 
DUCK FILLING 
UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
WOOL FILLING 

WOOL WARP 

RAYON 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCHESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


WE HAVE BEEN 
MAKING 
HIGH GRADE 
PRODUCTS 
FOR 45 YEARS 


MERIT COUNTS 


DAVID BROWN, 


Pres. 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


jor 
“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS-SPOOLS-SHUTTLES 


GEO. G. BROWN, Treas. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 
USED OUR 
AUTOMATIC LOOM 
SHUTTLES 
YOU SHOULD DO SO 
THERE ARE NONE 


BETTER ON THE 
MARKET 
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Let Us End 
Your Step 
Troubles 


A Recent Cotton Mill Installation 


By installing reinforced skeleton con- 
crete steps as shown in this picture 


We are running specialty on step 
work. By the use of steel forms we 
can do this work at a price that will 
‘nterest you 


Write for quotations. Information 


gladiv furnished 


Best of references 


Allison & Queen 


Hendersonville, N. C. 


|. The Greist Manufacturing Co. 


L{REIST, 
LOOM DROP WIRES 


New Haven, Conn. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in more than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


LABOR 


REDUCED 


Slieht variations in varn are 


magnified in labor costs. Give 
vour mill employees a known 
factor to work with and 
speed of handling becomes a 
matter of routine. Do your 
xperimenting on the testing 


machine—not in the mill. 


SCOTT 
TESTERS 


HENRY L. SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCE R.I. 
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new commitments in the contract 

market. however, we doubt if tiie 

percentage—after a decline of seven 

cents per pound or more than halt 

the advance in the lasi fourieen 
months—favors the short seller. 
MUNDS & WINSLOW 

Dict. by: C. T. Revere. 


Textile School To Exhibit 
Products 


Raleigh, N. C.—The annual textile 
exposition will be held at State Col- 
lege March 27 to 29. This show ts 
put on by students in the textile 
engineering department. The pro- 
gram, under the present plan, ‘will 
he distributed over three days, wilh 
the showing of the textile plant, 
equipment and goods coming on 
Thursday, the last, and as at pres- 
ent planned, the biggest day. 

Prominent men and leaders in the 
textile industry will address the stu- 
dents and the mill men who wiil be 
assembled here during the three 
days. 

Dean Thomas Nelson will be in 
eommand of the show, with the fol- 
lowing assistants: J. C. Cobb, super- 
intendent: B. B. Howard, assistant 
superintendent; J. M. Dunn, over- 
seer carding and spinning: A. R. 


Marley, assistant overseer: J. O 
Foil. overseer weaving: L. W. AIl- 
wood. assistant overseer: C. A 


Ridenhour, overseer designing: Bob 
shapard, assistant overseer; D. A 
(irvder, overseer dyeing. 

‘he textile school recently pre- 
sented “Romance of Rayon” a film 
made by the Viscose Company which 
illustrated the various processes In 
the manufacture of rayon. The 
Viscose Company has donated to the 
textile school an exhibit showing the 
material in all ifs processes from 
wood black to finished varn. This 
was placed on exhibition immediate- 
lv after the film was shown, to- 
gether with a number of ravon fab- 
rics designed and woven by students 
in the textile school. 

\ number of mill men trom 
Raleigh and surrounding towns were 
present to see the film. 

A. B. MeCormick, a graduate of the 
North Carolina State College, who 
has been superintendent of the 
County Moore Cotton Mills, Hemp, 
N, Bas accepted a position us 
superintendent and designer of the 
Yarborough Mills, Durham, N. C. 

W. D. Shields, formerly superin- 
tendent of dveing and finishing al 
the Durham Hosiery Muiils, has be- 
come associated with H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Company, Charlotte 
office. Mr. Shilds graduated trom 
the textile school of the North UCaro- 
lina State College, class of 1919. 

W. kh. O'Brien, class of 1920, 
textile school, North Carolina State 
College, has been appointed manager 
of the recently organized O’Brien 
Hosiery Mills, which wil lbe located 
Hosiery Mills, which will be located 
will manufacture a line of high 
grade hosiery. 


Industrial Development 


The Herald’s editorial sounding a 
note of caution in this period of tn- 
dustrial development in the South 
against accepting without the most 
thorough investigation every pro- 
posal that comes for local coopera- 


tion in the matter of establishing 
new industries, was not intended, as 
the correspondent writing [roi 
linion seems to fear, to throw ans 
cold water upon the enthusiasm of 
the people of this region for sup- 
porting their program for diversified 
industrial development. We have 
stressed the importance and th 
great value of. taking [the present 
tide at its flood and going .forward 
with every enterprise o tmerit. 
terprise of merit. 

Upon every tide, of course, there 
are those who seek to take advan- 
‘age of its rise to float questionabie 
enterprises. And along with the 
good and the bonafide there are 
coming to the South proposals lack- 
ing merit, the failure of which will 
shake confidence and hinder prog- 
ress with the genuine and worth- 
while undertakings. 

The South in its enthusiasm is 
sometimes over-sold in such times. 
The Herald rejoices, of course, in 
the industrial development of Umon 
quite as much as it does in the in- 
dustrial development of Spartan- 
burg, but being “sold” so thoroughly 
upon the marvelous advantages of 
our region of the country, we must 
not expect them to overcome defects 
in industrial projects presented by 
promoters. The Herald is first, last 
and all the time for progress in the 
diversification of the industries olf 
this region and those who are work- 
ing immediately in that direction 
are worthy of support and encour- 
agement.—Spartanburg Herald. 


Scandinavia May Eniarzge 

Charlotte, N. C.—Should experi- 
ments soon to be begun by the Sean- 
dinavia Belting Company prove 
satisfactory, the company’s plant 
probably will be considerably ex- 
panded, and additional help emplovy- 
ed, it was learned last nigh!. 

Work bas been begun on a smal! 
building af the company’s plant on 
Keswick avenue. This building is 
lo take care of the experimental 
work being done on a possible new 
product, an official of the company 
sail. The nature of the new prod- 
uct was not disclosed. 

It will be several months before 
the results of the experiments will 
he made known. 


Bunington, N. C. Plans for the 
construction of the second unit of 
the large rayon plant being con- 
structed here in the industrial sec- 
lion of the city, by the Albert M. 
Johnson interests, of Chicago, are 
thought to have been approved, al- 
though confirmation of the rumor 
is lacking. 


Gastonia 
Belting Co., Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
Manufacturers 
Leather Belting 
Distributors 
Goodrich Rubber Belting 
and Hose | 
Telephone 788 


| Save in freight by using 
| Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger. 
of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
Shooks A saving of 20 
m to 80 pounds in freight on every 
I} shipment because of extreme light- 
1 ness Stronger than inch boards. 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean 


Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 
Wilts Veneer Co., 


| Richmond, Va. 


For Sale 
25 to 50 M. Warper Spools, 4-inch 
heads, 6-inch traverse, 1%-inch 
barrel. Good condition. Price 
right. Samp!es on request. Ad- 
dress Spools, care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


Wanted to Buy 


Duck Ply Yarns, waste and seec- 
onds, any sizes. Please submit 
samples and quote prices deliv- 
ered. Little Rock Textile Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Hot Forged—Cut Thread 


Loom Bolts 
Machine Bolts 
Coach Screws 


Especially 
for Textile 
Machinery 


Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 
Valley Falls, R. L 


Greatly Reduced Fares 
It Costs Less 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 
Southern Railway System 


The Safest 
The Most Comfortable 
The Most Reliable 


Round trip tickets on sale be- 
tween stations distance 150 miles 
or less. 

Tickets sold at one and a third 
fare with limit one day from date 
of sale. 

Tickets so':d at one and a half 
fare with limit five days from 
date of sale. 

For further information call on 
Southern Railway System ticket 
igents, or write 


R. H. GRAHAM, 
Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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WHEN YARN 


TO 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


STARTS 


G ROW 


DUCATING a green youth or con- 

verting a raw yarn are two great 
tasks, yards apart in classification, yet 
alike in their needs for mature judgment, 
wrinkled experience, and soundly con- 
cleved advice. 
After a full-term period of both active 
and academic participation in fine yarn 
conversion, Duplan now offers a place of 
matriculation to the silk and rayon yarns 
of America. 
You know Duplan Fabrics. If you feel 
that the same methods, the same con- 
verting facilities which contribute to 
their square-capped, graduated look, 
would be good for your yarns—send 
them off to DUPLAN. Exactly as do 
mentioable numbers of other textile 
manufacturers. Address our 


Commission Dept. 


DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 


135 Madison Ave. Hospital Trust Bidg. Johnston Bidg. 
New York City Providence, R. 1. Charlotte, N.C. 


Mills: 
Kingston, Pa. 


Hazleton, Pa. Nanticoke, Pa. 
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Carders Discuss Duties of Overseers 
(Continued from Page 18 


a long-tailed coat. One day he meta disreputable looking old man on the 
street and tipped his hat and asked the old man how he was. A friend with 
him said, “Judge, how can you afford to do that?” ‘Well,’ the judge said, 
“it does not cost me a cent. My mother taught me never to let anyone be 
politer than I am, and that old man spoke to me, so I spoke to him.” So 
let no one be any politer than we are; be courteous’ to everybody. It brings 
in thirty, sixty, and a hundredfold. 

SAM BisHop: This is a subject that impressed me particularly, this sub- 
ject of kindness to our fellow men, especially those working under us. An- 
other thing; courtesy is very cheap; it does not cost anything. I make it a 
positive rule every morning as I go in to work to say to every one I pass, 
“John, how are you this morning?” or “Feeling good, Mamie?” It makes 
everybody feel good and starts things off well. 

Mr. Coniey: Speaking of courtesy, I know a man who has about eleven 
thousand people working for him, and I think he is a living example of 
courtesy not only to his help but to everybody he knows. Wherever he has 
lwwed people are glad to have him come back. He is never too busy to speak 
to anybody, from the mayor of the town to the woman scrubber. (Some of 
his mills have women scrubbing, white women.) As he goes down the steps 
he will speak to them—not every time, but sometimes: and he will take off 
bis hat to them just as quickly as to the banker’s wife. 

Mr. Smitu: That word courtesy is, I think, the index to a man’s char- 
acter. Only through his actions can we determine what is in his mind and 
what is in his heart. Courtesy opens the door for a new business, whether 
that business be to sell a three-million-dollar cotton mill or the. product of 
one or whether it be to transact the business of engaging a scrubber, as 
mentioned. To gain the good will of a hand you certainly have to approach 
him from the angle of politeness. A display of good will will induce friend- 
ship, and on friendship is based loyalty. If a man will practice courtesy you 
can not measure the friendships and the ties he will make. I think that 
sometimes, though. as you may have observed, an overseer misinterprets the 
word friendship. If an overseer goes down the aisle and says, ‘““Good morn- 
ing, Mamie,” and has hold of her arm all the way from the elbow to the 
shoulder, that is not courtesy. And no doubt all of us have seen it. You 
can say so flatly to a man and still retain that man’s good will. It is very 
easy to say yes when a man asks you for something: it ts hard to say no: 
but we have multitudinous ftequests we can not grant. If you are going to 
say no, say it with a smile; leave the fellow thinking you would say yes if 
you could. If a fellow has something on his mind it is important to him, 
though it may séem like foolishness to you; and if you discuss it with him 
courteously even if you have to refuse a request you will leave him with a 
good feeling about it. 

Mr. Haywoop: I have heard a good deal of discussion on the word cour- 
tesy, and it has been one-sided up until the last gentleman spoke. It is an 
easy matter to go out with your wares to sell and dispose of them if you are 
going out with a smile and to try to make people feel good. But you often 
go out in the morning and have your mind on other things than to try to 
make people feel good and think well of you and give them a “How do you 
do, Mary?” or “John. how are you feeling?’ Those of us in positions of 
authority and responsibility do not find things going well all the time: we 
are ruffled at times; we are impatient; we are human; and sometimes when 
we have our minds on other things some of our people come to us and ask 
for things that seem frivolous to us and it is hard for us to give them due 
consideration; but that is the time when we should. be courteous. We make 
more enemies among our people and cause more discontent by not giving 
our people due consideration when they come to us than in any other way 
[ think that is the time when we should exercise courtesy more than at any 
other, when our people come to us seeking help and not when we go out 
trying to create an impression. 

CHAIRMAN CorRN: Courtesy, of course, should be exercised at all times. 
and a mighty good way to let our people know we are interested in them is 
to listen to them when they come to us and enter into their problems. 

Mr. Goopwin: I have been wondering why somebody did not give his 
own personal experience right along that line. My experience taught me to 
extend courtesy. This is my way. I have always studied hard to know my 
people. Before I could ever extend courtesy in the way I should like I had 
to know the person to whom I was trying to hand it and had to know the 
extent to which I could show him courtesy before I showed him too much. 
One of the best fellows we had in Columbia killed himself extending courtesy 
and politeness. I have studied human nature; I had to, to get along. I was 
denied much book learning, and it took all my mother wit to get along. | 
feel that whatever success in life I have had has been by trying to keep the 
men and boys and women that come under my jurisdiction occupied all the 
time, or as much as possible; keep them busy and pay them as well as 
conditions will allow. I find today the happiest people and the best s1tis- 
fied are the people that are busy and occupied. Take the common run of 
labor today in the mill; they have one-third of the time to sit around and 


wonder how far the next place is and to get dissatisfied. One of my big 
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aims in everyday life is to keep the man’s mind occupied in his present 
position, pay him as well as I can, keep him satisfied with his pay, get him 
there and know him, and let him know I am interested in his welfare. | 
believe when you get a man to knowing that you are actually interested in 
his welfare you have him in a position where he can stand to receive more 
courtesy than he could otherwise. 


Training Help 


CHAIRMAN Corn: The next item is training help. Tell us your method 
of training help. When a new or inexperienced hand comes in, how do you 
handle him? 

Mr. SmitH: I think, as the little boy said to Jeff about training a dog, 
you have to know more than the dog does. I think that is very essential 
training help. 

Mr. ToucusTone: It has always been my policy, more or less, and more 
than less, when I hire a new hand to question that man as to where he has 
been working, what class of work he has been on, and how he has been doing 
that work. He will mention a few things, and I will tell him that we do 
not do it in that way here. I tell him that we want good work, that we 
want the best of work all the time; and I tell him that I shall be around to 
see him occasionally and that the second hand will be around and so will 
the section man. If he is a card hand we-instruct him in our method of 
cleaning the cards to prevent bad work. We have to go back occasionally 
and see if he is doing it; if not, we make it a point to tell him and explain 
it again, and sometimes again, if necessary. After a while you get it instilled 
into him and he will not forget it. 

CHAIRMAN CORN: Have any of you an instructor you place with them? 
Or if you want to train a spinner do you take her in and put her under a 
good spinner and say, “Now you learn to spin?” 

Mr. Crow.Ley: ‘The way we handle our new help is first to get a permit 
if the child is not sixteen, then turn them over to the overseer. The overseer 
piaces them with about the best spinner he has, whether warp or filling, 
whichever he wants to train them on. That is in the spinning room. In 
the card room we nearly always place a new man on a day job. In the 
weave room we put them on filling batteries, oiling, etc., until they get to 
weaving, and they do not ruin so much work while they are learning 

CHAIRMAN CorRN: Have you a special spinner to whom you have given 
special instruction yourself, or do you just pick out some good spinner? 

Mr. CRowLEY: We pick out the best spinner, whom we have told. how we 
want these people instructed. 

(CHAIRMAN Corn: I shall now throw the meeting open for general dis 
cussion, as we have pretty well finished these topics and the time is getting 
short. If there is no general discussion | wish to say a word in regard to 
the carders’ meetings before we adjourn. I don’t know whether you fee! 
that today’s work has accomplished a great deal or not, or whether you feel 
that we might have gotten more real benefit from a more technical discus- 
sion. I felt that to diversify the discussion a little bit and get at it from 
another than a mechanical angle would do us good. I hope you will read 
these reports as they come out in the journals and study them and get some 
good from them. 

David Clark moved that a rising vote of thanks be given Mr. Corn for the 
way in which he handled this meeting. This motion was seconded and car- 
ried. 

The carders’ meeting then adjourned. 

(Note—-For list of those present see Page 30.) 


Products are :— 


Osnaburg Group Meets Mills were represented as follows: 
Augusta, Ga.; J. F. F. Clark, South- 


Atlanta, Ga—A meeting of the 
Osnaburge Group of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute, Ine.. was held here 
Friday. beine called bv J. C. Fargo, 
of Augusta, chairman of the ativis- 
ory committee. Walker D. Hines, 
president of the Institute took pari yi Collins. Pioneers Mills Guihrie 
in the discussions. . -Okla:: Barrington King, Callawa, 

It developed that on account 0! Mills, LaGrange: J. C. Evins. Clifton 
the low demand for osnaburgs, the wanufacturing Co. Clifton, tS 4 
mills generally were not obtaining fqward RB Benjamin, Maginnis ( ot. 
cost of production for goods they ton Mills, New Orleans; W. 8S. Nich- 
were producing and there had been olson. Union-Buffalo wie Co 
a very Marked reduction in produc: (inion, 8. C.; M. G. Stone Pacolet 
tion and many of those present had turing Co 
for the time being stopped manufac- W Anderson. 
luring osnaburgs altogether. | . ing Co, New Holland Ga.: Victor 

was extensive discussion Montgomery, Pacolet Manufacturing 
the of accurate account Co., Spartanburg; W. Montgom- 

Gaffney, S. C.. W. Montgomers 
would promptiy send to Osnaburg Laurens Cotton Mills Laurens o 
in their relation to the manufacture ©-: J. J. Scott, Scottdale Mills, Scott- 
of osnaburgs. dale. Ga. 


erland Manufacturing Co., Augusta 
Benjamin Elsas and L. J. Elsas, Ful 
ton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta: 
Chas. H. Merriman. Manvilie-Jenckes 
Co., Pawtucket: J. S. Bemis, Bemis 
Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis; Dudleigch 


Plants and Plans 
krom One Place 


When you consult our landscape men about your grounds you get 
complete service—plans and plants, with the planting by our men if 
you wish. You do not have to hire half-a-dozen men to do one job 


ve do it all. 


‘Trees and Schrubs Guaranteed 


Wise buyers patronize the nursery that stands back of its products. 
We have an extremely broad guarantee, which is based on the quality 
of the evergreens, shrubs, roses, shade and fruit trees we sell. Ask 


us about it. 
Visit our nurseries one mile west of Hickory. on Route 10. 


Grounds open all the time, business office every week day. 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 
Nurserymen and Landscape Gardeners 
Hickory, N. C. 

At the foot of the Blue Ridge 
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| Sulphonated Oils 
Hosiery Softeners 
Finishing Waxes 
Kier Oils-Wool Oils 
THE HART PRODUCTS CORP 
LABORATORY & WORKS EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
WOODBRIDGE, N.uJ. 1440 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and overseers 


of every cotton mil! in the South. Please fill in the enclosed blank and 


send it to us. 
19? 
Name of Mill 
Spinning Spindle Looms 
Superintendent 
Carde! 
Spinner 
Weaver 
Cioth Room 
Dver 
Master Mechanic 


Recent changes 
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Be sure the Atkins name appears plainly on Saws, 
Knives and Grinding Wheels, then you are posi- 
tive of getting your money’s worth and a wise in- 
vestment. Atkins products meas- 
to the 


ure "p in every degree 


high standard demanded by ycur 


requirements. I[here is an Atkins Saw, Knife or 


Saw lool for every job and they are known the 


“The Finest on Earth” 
Ek. C. ATKINS & COMPANY 


Branch Houses: Atlanta, Memphis, New Orleans 


orld over as 


Dixon's Patent Heversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New VUiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. L. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in Americs 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Index To Advertisers 


Where a — appears opposite a name it 


indicates that the advertisement does not 


appear in this issue. 
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oessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
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Sevdel Chemical Co 
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Sonoco Products 
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Southern Ry 


Stafford Co 
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Sullivan Hardware (Co 

Sydnor Punip & Well 

Takamine Laboratories ir 

Taylor Instruments Companies 


Terrell Machine Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery 

Textile Mill Supply Co 

Timken Roller Bearing 

Tolhurst Machine Work 
Tripod Paint Co of 
3S Bobbin & Shuttle Co 

Ring Traveler Co 


lniversal Winding Co $4 

Victor Ring Traveler 

Fred k Vietor & Achelis 

ve] Joseph A 
—W — 


Washburn Ine 

Watts, Ridlev & Co 
Wellington, Sears & ('o 
Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville Spinning Ringe C'o 
Williams, J. H. Co io 
Wilson, Wh & York. Ine 
Wilts Veneer Co 
Wolf, Jacques & Cw 
Woodward, Baldwin & (vw 


: Textile Wet Finishing Machinery | 
| Water Power Equipment 
Rolls Wood, Metal. Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
> MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


WELL DRILLING ANO DEEP 
WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
nad 32 vears experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 


SYONOR PUMP 4@ WELL Co., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 
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You can make your 
grounds as secure as 
your buildings with Pager 
Fence. Pilfering is stop- 
ped, fire safety increas- 
ed. Floor space can be 
released by using your 
grounds for storage ol 
material. 


Write or phone for a 
representative. We will 
submit plans and esti- 
mates without obliga- 
tion. 


GENERAL 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1411 S. Mint Street 
P.O. Box 4122 
CHARLOTTE N. C. 
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CHAIN LINK 


ORNAMENTAL "WROUGHT IRON 


FENCE 


cAmericat first wire fence + since 1883 
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Textiles Lead New England 
Industry 


Baston, Mass.-—— The cotton goods 
industry still leads all others in New 
England in its total of outpul, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
Research Department of the New 
England Council based upon figures 
compiled by the U. 8S. Department 
of Commerce 

Census figures show the total val- 
ue of New England coiton goods 
products in 1923 as $720,000,000. This 
sum represents 37.9 per eent of the 
country’s production value and 10.2 
per cent of the total production oft 
manufactured goods in New Enz- 
land. New Hampshire manufactured 
2°) per cent of the output of the 
region, Rhode Island 18 per cent, and 
Massachusetts 58 per cent. 

Many mills, the survey showed, 
have been in operation for more 
than a century but the average per!- 
od for the group reporting was 46 
years. Nearness to markets and 
labor conditions were the main rea- 
sons given for location in New Eng 
land, with transportation facilities, 
water power, and banking falicities 
also reported by a few miils as in- 
fluential factors 


1927 Cloth Imports Higher 


Washingion, D. 
cotton cloths during the past yea! 
were 2,266,185 yards more than the 
previous vear, but 41,756,747 yards 
less than 1925, according to the re- 
port of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The increase 
is an appreciable amount over the 
1926 imports and the loss from the 
1925 fi~ures is to be discounted, how- 
ever, since the vear was one of the 
peak years, when imports of Enxzlish 
broadcloths ran into the tens ol 
millions. In 1925, imports of shirt- 
ings into the United States amount 
ed to 63,396,109 vards, as against ihe 
15,870,677 last year, showing the rea- 
son tor the wide a ference in the 
total imports, when compared with 
1929. 


Imports of 


The total number of square yards 
of cotton cloths imported last year 
amounted to 53,463,148, which is less 
than the total yardage of shirtings 
imported in 1925. The total num- 
ber of square yards imported in 1926 
was 01,196,963, and in 1925 was 9%5,- 
219,895 square yards. 

Despite the increase in yardage 
imported last year over the 1926 
figure, the value of the imports was 
less. In 1927, the tolal value of im- 
ports amounted to $12,846,657, as 
against (he $13,162,567 in (926, show- 
ing a loss of $315,910. The loss In 
value when compared with the 1925 
figures is $9,558,043. the total value 
of cloth imports in that yvear being 
404.043. 

Increases were registered last 
year as compared with 1926 in the 
imports of sateens, ‘in counts of 
seven and eight harnesses or more), 
lawns, organdies, nainsook, cam- 
brics, dotted Swisses and ginghams. 
However, a decline from last vear’s 
imports were recorded in. voiles, 
crepes, ratines and all jacquard 
woven cloths other than swivels or 
lappets. 


BLEACHERS 


For bleaching Cotton 


We recommend 
SOLOZONE 


We are ready to prove 
that it can be done 
at no higher cost. 


You want; we give: 


1) a fooiproof process 


2) greatest tensile strength 
5) a non—yellowing white 
4) softness, elasticity. 
ASK US! 
he 


ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO 
713 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


— 


 DixieMercerized Yarns 
give you \ 
Certified Satisfaction 


DIXIE _MERCERIZING COMPANY 
Spinners and nes 


CHAT 
Ves 


[RADE- MARK 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizo) 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Griffin, Ga. 
W. T. Osteen 


Dallas, Texas, 
W. H. Gibson 


Greenville, 8. C.. 
W. W. Greer 
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HARRIS 


GREASES 


Cut Down 
Operating Costs 


—by using the best oil. 


HARRIS OILS are always uniformly high in 
quality, and are correct for the specific purposes 
for which they are intended. 


It is a proven fact that operating costs can be low- 
ered by the LUBRICATION ECONOMY that re- 
sults from using high quality oils like HARRIS 


Harris Oils are made to meet every 
lubricating requirement. Full informa- 
tion will be sent on request. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL CO. 


326 South Water St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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EXTRACTORS 
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ive used by those manufactut 
hy of the 

artificial silk made in the 
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TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 
TR N.Y; 


OY, 
New York Office 30 Church St. 
Representatives: 
William T Powers S South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill 
8B. M Pilh: ishy, Merchants Exchange 
Building. San Francisco, Cal 
Fred H. White, Independence Building, 
Charlotte. N. C 
W. J. Westaway Co., Westaway Building. 
Hamilton, Ont 
275 Craig West, Montreal, P. © 
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Attendance At Carders’ Meeting 


Among those who atlended the 
meeting of the Carders’ Division of 
the Southern Textile Association al! 
Columbia, were the following: 


Adams, W. F., Genl. Overseer Card- 
ing, Lancaster Cotton Mills, Latn- 
caster, CU. 

Alexander, Jas. M., Supt. 
Mig. Co., Newry, S. C. 

Baker. B, C., Supt., Kershaw Colton 
Mills, Kershaw, 8. C. 

Barnett, E. R., Time-keeper, Granby 
Mill, Columbia, C. 

Barnett, R. T., Overseer Carding, 
Cowpens Mills, Cowpens, 8. C. 
Barton, R. P., Gen'l Overseer Spin- 
ning, Lancaster Cotton Mil's. Lan- 

caster. S. 

Becknel, W. W., Supt.. Arkwright 
Mills, Spartanburg, C. 

Bishop, 3S. J., Overseer Carding, 
saxon Mill, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Brackett, J. E., Overseer Spinning 
Hampshire Mill, Clover, S. C 
Bragg, ©.. Master Mechanic, 
Cotton Mill. Clinton, S. ¢ 


Jourtenay 


Brannon, ©. D. Overseer Carding, 
Giencoe Mill, Columbia, 8. 
briggman, ©. C.. Sup NO. 2. Lan- 
caster Cotton Mill, Laneaster, S. 
Buchanan, Ss. Supt. P.edmont 

Mig. Co., Piedmont, 8S. C. 

Cannon, H. P., Carder, Arkwright 
Mill, Spartanburg, &. C. 

Cannon, J. M., Supt., Easley Mills, 
Easley, 3S. C. 

Clark, David, Editor, Southern Tex. 
file Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Corn, J. O., Supt.. Hampton Dept... 
Pacific Mills, Columbia, 

Crenshaw, W. W., Overseer Cardine. 
Industrial Mill, Rock Hill, Ss. € 

Crocker, J. N., Carder, Mollohon 
Miil, Newberry, 8S, C. 

Croilev, 8S. L.. Supt., Hermitage Mills, 
Camden, S. 

Crollevy, M. A., Overseer Carding, 
Kershaw Mill, Kershaw, 8. C. 

Davis, W. F., Supt; Brandon Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Dawkins, W. L., Overseer Spinning, 
Hemnpshire Spinning Mill, Clover, 
ta. 

Dickert, L. L., Spinner, Marte’, Mills, 
Inc., Batesbure, S. C. 

Doggett, Jenett, Cowpens Mill, GCow- 
pens, 3S. UC. 

Doggett, W. F., Supt. 
Cowpens, 8S. C. 

Dorn, A. M. Salesman, Armstrong 
Cork & Ins. Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Drake, F. L., Carder, Olympia Plant, 
Columbia, 8. C. 

Kimore, D. E., Supt. Wymojo and 
Helen Mills, Rock Hill. €. 

Fennell, J. B. Overseer Weaving. 
Richland Plant, Pacifie Mills, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

Franks. J. H 
(iinton, S. 

(Gril iespie, Paul G., Cotton Testing 
Work. Clemson College, Clemson 
College, S. C. 

(,o0damon. A. ()verseer Carding, 
Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Gray, W. H., Cotton Testing, U. 3s. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C. 

Gregg, J. M., Sec’'y and Treas., South- 
ern ‘Textile Association, Charlotte. 
N. 

Hall, F. Kilby, Asst. Cotton Techno- 
logist, LU. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Ciemson College, S. C. 

Hammond, W. A. Second Hand in 


Cowpens Mill, 


Weaver, Lydia Mills 


Carding, 
bia, S. C, 

Hamrick, P.. Overseer Carding, 
Pacific Mills, Richland Plant, Co- 
lumbia, 8. C. 

Henry, C. F.. Manager, Armstrong 
Cork & Ins. Co. Greenville, 8. C. 
Henson, S., Supt., Palmetto Mill, 

Columbia, 8. C. 
Heyward, Robert C,. Supt., 
burg Mill, Batesbureg, 8. C. 
Hill, H. F., Spinner, Saxon Mills, 
spartanbureg, 8S. C. 
Hindman. R. L. Overseer, 
Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 
Huskey, J. P., Overseer Weaving, 
Cowpens Mill, Cowpens, S. ©, 
Huskey, Hobert, Overseer Carding, 
Whitney Mfg. Co., Whitney, S. C. 
Jenkins, J. A., Simpsonville, S. C 
Jones, (x, Carder. Sibley Mig. 
\ugusta, Ga, 

Jones, L. P.. Overseer Carding, Cal- 
houn Mill, Calhoun Falls. 8S. C. 
Jordan, L. Oversee Kendall 

Mills, Thrift, N. C. 
Kirby, C. W., Overseer Carding, Oak- 
land Mill, Newberry, 8S. C. 
Kirby, H. J. Overseer Uaraing, 
Easley Mill No. 1, 8. 
Liles, T. W., Carder Night, Hamp 
shire Mill, Clover, S. C., 

Lipe, O. M., Overseer Carding, Lydia 
Millis, Clinton, 8. C. 

VecEKlrath, W. Overseer, 
Mills, Greenville, 8S. C. 

Martin, L. C.. Overseer Carding, 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 

Verchant, E. E. Overseer Weaving, 
Martel Mills, Inec., Columbia, 8. C. 

Miller. R. F. Second Hand Carding. 
Lvdia Mills, Clinton, 8S. C. 


Capital City Mill, Colum- 


Middle- 


Pacilic 


Pornseti 


Miller. W. Overseer COVEN, 
Middleburg Mill. Batesbur 
\Nivens, B. K.. Overseer 


Hampshire Mill, Clover, 8S. C. 
Oliphant, A. D. Southern Manager, 
Textile World, Greenville, 
Parish, J. Ross, Overseer Carding 

Hampshire Mill, Clover, S. ©. 
Parrott. C. W.. Overseer Carding and 
Spinning, Arcadia Mill, Arcadia, 


5. 

Pettit, J. F Overseer Weaving 
Lancaster Cotton Mill, Lancaster, 


Philip, Robert W., Associate Editor, 
Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Quinn, Jd. W.,. Overseer Twister 
Room, Hampshire Spinning Mills, 
Clover, S. UC. 

Rabun, J. H.. Overseer Carding. Mid- 
dieburg Mill, Batesbureg, S. C, 

Riley, Overseer Carding, 
Hermitage Mills, Camden, 8S. C. 

Robinson, J. E.. Overseer Carding 
Wateree Mills, Camden, 8. C. 

Ross, R. M. Overseer Carding, Mar- 
fel Mills, Inc.. Columbia, S. C. 

Sailes, Frederick, Textile World. 
Greenville, S. C. 

Sizemore. Butler, Spinner, 
Mig. Co., Augusta, Ga. 
smith, P. A., Gen. Supt., Manville- 

Jeneckes Co,, Gastonia, N. C., 

Smith, W. T., Utility Man, Brandon, 
Woodruff and Poinsett, Greenville. 

Sorrelis, J. A., Sales, N. Y. 
Lubricant Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Thomason, L. W., Sout Agent, 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., Char- 

lotte, N. C., 

Thompson, J. T., Spinner, 

Mills, Newberry, S. C. 
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It Costs 
No More 


to use 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


but your output looks 
better, feels better, and 
sells better. 


Ask your supply man 
for “WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD CO., Bole Moir-« 


Wyandotte. Michigan 


Touchstone. S. G. Carder, 


“SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


WHITINAVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Bxamining 
Corps in the ‘United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views 
PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 

406 Independence Building 
Charlotte, N. C. Telephone 2173 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Pacific 

Mills (Granby Mill), Columbia, 
U, 

West, H. T.. Overseer Spinning, 
Hermitage Mill, Camden, &. 

Wigington, John T., Cotton Testing, 
U. Dept. of Agriculture, Ulem- 
son Collere, 3S. U. 

Williams. Jim, Salesman, Spartan- 
burg Supply Co., Spartan. 
burg, 5 


$100,000 Insurance on 
Jewell Cotton Mill 


Jewell, Ga. Probably the largest 
insurance claim ever paid in this 
town or county for a fire loss was 
paid last week by various fire insur- 
ance companies over the United 
States for the loss on the Jewell Cot- 
ton Mill last summer, 

The companies paid the owners, 
Gant Brothers, the full amount ol! 
their claims, and gave them the junk 
which will probably bring a large 
sum. 

It is reported that the entire 
amount paid will amount to $100,000 
or over. The companies who paid 
the claims were represented by the 
R. A. Waller insurance agency ol 
Sparta. Although no definite in- 
formation has been given out, tt Is 
understood that the owners of the 
burned mill will begin plans inm- 
mediately for rebuilding the mill on 
the same site. 


New DuPont Dye 

The dyestuffs department of E. L. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., announce 
the addition to their lime of viati 
colors of a very bluish ved, whicna 
will be known as Sulfanthrene Red 
3B Paste 

The new dyestuill reduces easily 
and completely in.a short at 140 deg 
k. ‘The maximum strength is ob- 
tained by dyeing at 140 deg. F. A 
satisfactory exhaust is obtained 
witnoul the addition of salt on dvye- 
ings up to 10 pounds per 100 pounds 
of eotton. For stronger shades, a 
small addition of Glauber’s salt 1s 
advisable. 


The color can be used in all cios- 
ed types of circulating machines and 
gives excellent results on raw stock 
and on packages. Excellent results 
are also -obtained when padded 
either as a plement or reduced and 
when dyed on the jig. 

In practically every respect, ihe 
fasiness 1s very good. 
secause of the relatively small 
amount of alkali necessary for re- 
duction, Sulfanthrene Red 3B Paste 
is Of special value for dyeing silk 
or rayon, 


Evening Gown of Hawaiian 
Tapa Cloth Made of 
Tree Bark 


Los Angeles, Cal. “A quantity ot 
Hawallan tapa cloth, a product made 
by the natives by hammering the 
bark of trees into the consistency 
of fabric, was brought into this city 
on the latest arrival of the liner 
City of Honolulu for exhibition here 
To show the flexibi'ity of the wouden 
cloth, an evening gown was made 
of one of the pieces. 


WHY IS 


TETRAL NE 


tandard) 


the highest priced of the Solvents, Penetrants and Detergents used by 
the Textile Industry? For the basic reason that the best quality of 
merchandise commands the highest price. 


Detailed information supplied on request by Sole Southern Agent 


Chas. H. Stone 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
Office, Warehouse and Laboratory 


228 West First Street, 
CHARLOTTE 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Ric Dobby Chain Company 


Bradkey Stencil Machines 
Bradley 


Cut In % 1% and Stencil Board 
in Letters 


2 
OVER 30.000 IN USE 
FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 
\l.l. PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
REIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAI, 
MOUVELS 
Mark Your Shipments Right—Buy a Shippers’ 
Bradley 


cuts & in. Letters JA. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


» Lines—Any Length] '05 Beekman St New York 


Bradiey's 
Two-in-One 
Stencil ink 


The Bradie 
Ball Stencil ot 


Supplies 


MODEL J 


Write for Samples 
and Prices 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY. 


General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 


Framingham, Mass. 
Greenville, S.C. 


rawing 
Automatic Spoolers 
Warpers 


High Speed 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quaiity is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct, and that al! 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Av Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E-. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


= 
/ 
| 
SPINNING RINGS 
TWISTER RINGS | 
| SILK RINGS | 
DIAMOND FINISH 
TRAVELLER CLEANERS |] 
TRAVELLER CUPS | 
| GUIDE WIRE SETS | 
| edie | Knotters 
Warp Tying Machines 
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Jor 
ERN COTTO 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 


| Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


New York 


Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
sand 45 Worth Street, New York 


Southern Cotton Mills 


St. Joseph 
Shanghia (China) 
Minneapolis 


93 Franklin St.. Boston 


Philadelphia 
New Orleans 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


66 Worth St... New York 
St. Louis 


Dallas 
San Francisco 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia office: Orexel Buiiding 
Selling Agents for the following Mills: 

and Piy, Audry Spinning Co., 
Mills Mill No. 2, Woodruff, 8S. C., 
Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills. 
Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
, Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, N. C 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street New York 
New England office: Middieton, Conn. 
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Cotton Goods 


io: tinecftnMw :Ellb 
The cotton goods mar- 
quiet throughout the 
Sales were small and were 
estimated to be lower than the re- 
duced output. Prices on print cioths 
and sheetings showed a tendency to 
eo lower as a result of the limited 
demand and the weaker cotton mar 
kets. A somewhat better demand 
was reported for some lines of fin- 
ished goods, particularly for per- 
flannels, and fancy and spec- 
lally goods 


Cotton Goods 

New York 
Kets were 
week. 


Caits, 


The curtailment plans now effec- 
Live generally throughout the indus 
try have reduced production by an 
average of about 20 per cent. Gur 
tailment is covering print cloths, 
sheetings, fine goods chambravs and 
other lines of colored goods and cot- 
ton duck and also carded varns. I 
is expected that the present schedad- 
ules will be maintained for an In 
definite time 

A very fair volume of spring bus}- 
ness in finished goods has been 
done, although have been 
smaller than was generally antici- 
pated. Ginghams and denims were 
generally quiet. Sales of tire fab- 
rics have almost reached production 
for the first quarter of the year 


lee 
al 


Sales of print cloths showed that 
on 64x60s, 7% cents continued to be 
the general quotations, with 
sales reported for sot anpd Febru- 
ary Most centers wanted 10 cents 


for the 72x76 at the opening; later, 
seven-eighths became the market. 
Nearby and spot 80 squares sold ai 
10% cents: one or two centers toid 
of having sold a fair vardage. Some 
There was 
some business in 60x48s at 6% cents, 
al which price thev were being 
rather freely offered during the 
afternoon 

There were’ some sales of 38%- 
inch, 44x40, 8.20 yard. at 5% cents. 
February delivery of 38%-inch, 48x 
iS, 7.15 vard, quoted at 6% cents. 
Bids of 7% cents on 38%4-inch. 64x56, 
vard had been declined, with 
five-eigthehs the market. On 39-inch 
96x44, 6.60 vard, 6% cents spot the 
last heard. 
cents. 


ask ior small lots 


Business in sheetings was limited 
Oo small filling-in lots for the most 
part. 
were made among small buyers and 


Occasional second-hand sales 


sellers at less than market levels. 
Qne instance of this was on 37-inch 
i-vard, which brought 7%c, a report 
heing that this had been done the 
day before. A fair amount of Feb- 
ruary-March 44x40, 6.15-vard sold at 
o'sc, most mills holding the 40 
lirmer prices when the tire trade re- 
larger buving operations 
-inch 2.50-vard sold at 13%e, 40-inch 
The maret for tire fabrics has 
been less active than it was during 
the past week or during the past 
month or more. Quotations are held 
steady, with several mills now hold- 
ing enough commitments to feel 
more secure in their ability to gel 
foward the latter part of the 
week, somewhat more interest was 


heing shown in the carded broad- 
cloths. On the lower counts there 
has been sufficient spot business to 
encourage slightly firmer quotations. 
The 80x60s for instance, were re- 
ported cleaned up at Ql, cents for 
feeler-motion and at the close three- 
eigthths was being generally asked, 
with one-quarter quoted for non 
feeler. On 90x60s, 10% to three- 
eighths some would only 
submit one-quarter. February de- 
livery of 100x60 sold at 10% cents, 
and this was considered the genera! 
quotation. On 112x60 carded, 12 to 
121%, cents continued to be quoted. 
Of the five leading print cloth con- 
struction reported sales were esti- 
mafed to have totaled several mil- 
lion vards Friday. These meluded 
i014c, 72x7s al OKC, 
Most of the transac- 
lions involved February-March dc- 
livery, some of them spots and near- 
hy The best.on 60s at 7% was the 
last half of February forwara I! 
pecame more difficult to locate yard- 
aze alt these levels during the week, 
with the exception of 48s, continued 
at 6%e. A few 8.20-yard brought 27- 
inch 64x60s 554c. Severai thousand 
pieces of 38-inch 48 squares 6A0- 


quoted; 


squares a 


HSx,/s al 


yard stripes sold al 7%4C. 


The week in Fall River prin 
cloth market closed as quietiy as li 
started with very little busimess 
lendered and the volume ol 
limited. Sales of all constructions 
both eoarse and fine, did nol exceed 
5.000 pieces with 36-inch iow counts 


Saits 


predominating Curtailmen! has 
this period 
mills in this re- 
resulted in but shght ac- 
cumulation lhe print cloth group 
has operated approximately 30 pe! 
cent during this week, although 
heavier production is assured for 
next week with the 10 per cent wage 
reduction effective 


Western houses have been mod 
erately active in the 36-inch low 
count market and the majority of 
goods in this category have gone 
there, a slight premium being paid 
for branding. Scattered trading has 
featured the remainder of the list. 
with wide and narrow standards 
very quiet. Small quantities of 4.37 
saleens were reported at both 11 and 
1144. The better grades of sateens 


are firm at market 


verv heavv auring 


i} 


quotations 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-inch. 64x64s 6 
Print cloths, 28-in.. 64x64s 6% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 6 

Print cloths, 27-in.. 64x60s 5% 
Gray Goods, 38%-in., 64x64s 85% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 11 


Dress ginghams 
Brown sheetings, 4-yd. 56x 
60s 10% 


16%a1i8™% 


Brown sheetings, stand. 13% 
rickings, 8-oz. 22 
Denims i8 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. 10% 


Kid finished cambrics 84a 9% 
Standard prints 8% 


$2 
| 
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The Yarn Market 


— = 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Business in the 
yarn market continued very slow 
during the week. The demand was 
light and little business was heard 
of except that covering small lots 
for quick shipment. suyers made 
strong efforts to get lower prices and 
quotations showed a decline follow- 
ing the cotton weakness and lack of 
buying. covered fairly 
large range but were ‘apparently 
made only for the purpose of feeling 
out the market aa in an effort to 
establish a lower price basis. The 
drive against prices was especially 
noticed on two-ply warp yarns from 
20s-2 to 30s-Z. 

Yarn 
distinctly bearish 
prices and took 
frend in cotton 


have assumed a 
attitude on cotton 
advantage to the 
last week to empha- 


COUSUMerS 


size their views. The reports ol! 
much lower yarn prices have been 
exaggerated according to spinners 
and many dealers here who while 


lined, 
decline 
general 
s also poml- 
‘clines have 
failed to al 
hat in effect 
not peen of hene- 
Most of the carded 
this market, as well! 


admitting that prices have de 
state that the extent of the 
preat as the 
pression seems to be, If 

ed oul that whatever ds 
heen have 

tract new business and | 
lower prices have 
it in any way. 
varn dealers in 


is not as 


registered 


as practically all the selling agents 
representing direct selling varn 


mills, assert that they have now 
reached their mimimum carded yvarn 
quotations unless cotton yields fur- 
ther and spinners are induced ther 
by to grant broader 
The dealers and agents readily con- 
that the price cutting forced 
on the market earlier this week by 
sagging colton and slack demand for 


COnCe 


Ssions. 


cede 


yarn has not been effective in 
tracting buyers, or in influencing 
those placing orders to increase the 


their purchases. On the 
contrary, if is said, 
carded yarns appear to have ac- 
cepted the price culting as simply 
conlirmation of their view, long 
held, that varns could ‘be bought 
lower. 

Combed varns continued dul! 
little business was reported. 
are generally unsatisfactory and 
consumers olfers are generally lower 
than spinners will accept. 

Southern Two-ply Chain Warps 


scope of 


of 


and 
Prices 


8s 31 
10s 31% 
12s 32% 
16s 34 
zUs 36 
24s 39 
26s 40 
308 41% 
40s 50 
40s ex. 54 
50s 64 

Southern Two-ply Skeins. 

31 
10s 
12s 32 
l4s $3 
lés 34 
0s 36 


24s 39 
308 41% 
36s 48 
40s 50 
40e ex. 54 
0s 63 
60s 73 
Xs 32 
10s 33 
12s 34 
16s 35 
20s 7 
Southern Single Chain Warps 
10s 31% 
2s 32% 
l4s 
16s 34 
20s 36 
24s 38 
26s 39 
tila 42 
40s 50 
Southern Single Skeins 
6s 31 
Rs 31 
10s 31% 
12s 32 
14s 33 
16s 34 
20s 35} 
228 36 
248 38 
76s 40 
10s 41! 
Southern Frame Cones. 
SS 31 
10s 31% 
12s 32 
14s 321 
16s 33 
20s 34 » 
24s 35 
is 36 
28s 37 
37% 
30s 39% 
40s 52 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, etc.— 
Two-ply 
l6s 48 
20s 50 
30s 
36s 63 
40s 64 
50s 74 
60s 
70s 95 
80s 1.05 
Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 

10s 

12s 42 
l4s 43 
44 
20s 45 
22s 46 
248 49 
26s 51 
28s 53 
32s 55 
348 56 
36s 59 
38s 61 
40s 62 
50s 73 
60s 
70s 95 


Eastern Carded Peeler Thread-twist 
Skeins—Two-ply. 


208 47 
22s 48 
24s 49 
30s 53 
69 
40s 69 
408 80 
is 


Turner Heads Textile 
Merchants 


Hal- 


presi- 


spencer Turner of Turner, 
sey Company was re-elecied 
dent of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York at 
an organization meeting of the As- 
sociation’s new board of directors. 

Other officers were chosen as [ol- 
lows: 8. Robert Glassford. vice- 
president; Saul F. Dribben, treasur- 
er; Perry 8S. Newell, secretary. 


Fa athe Cotton to the Knitter” 


Lupyrignted. 


American Yarn 
& Processing Company 


General Office 
MOUNT HOLLY - - NORTH CAROLINA 


SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 


of High Grade Combed and Carded Yarn for the 
Knitting and Weaving Trade. 


When you buy our yarns you are assured of getting 
the same quality at all times. A cardinal FEATURE 
of our QUALITY is the STAPLE, GRADE and 
CHARACTER of cotton used in spinning our yarns, 
these being as uniform as it is humanly poem 
throughout the season. Our Processing Plant is 
charge of competent and thoroughly trained men in 
this special work. 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Commission Merchants 


CHICAGO 


Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 
Merchants 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
ST. LOUIS 


Commission 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 


BALTIMORE 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


inquire for. Wire us your wants. 


Cotton Brokers Representin 
We have personal representative in the 


COTTON BUYING SERVICE 
William & York Wilson, Inc. 


Webster & Wilson, Inc. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Reliable Shippers 
est to find the cotton which mills 


NELEp 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, | 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING | 
RING. The greatest improvement en- | 
tering the spinning room since the ad- | 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, W. C. 
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Want Department 
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FOR SALE 


We olfer the following machinery subject to prior sale. 
May be inspected near Ba.timore in operation at present, but 
oltfered for immediate delivery. 
/-Beuter Breaker Lappers, with feeders, Kitson make, $225.00 each. 
} t-Beater Finisher Pickers, Kitson Make, 45-inch Pickers $175.00 


each. 

0 40-inch Lowell Cards, good clothing. 1907-1911, $125, $135, S150 
each 

los Del, | vell Draw ings, 6 del, per head, $12.50 per delivery. 


6 12 x 6 Lowell Slubbers, 72 spindles each, $250.00 each. 
i 10 x 5 Lowell Intermediates, 112 spindles each, $250.00 each 


Low spinning frames, 228 spindc.es each, 7%-inch traverse, 
nch gauge, 24-inch ring and 2%-inch ring, $1.00 per spindle. 
>? Lowell W irpers, spool! creeis, each 


If interested write, phone or wire 


CHARLOTTE TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 
207 Wilder Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


fice. 


Sour h rr 


nartette Atlanta. Ga 
Frederich © acr 
i. E. Wynne 


Factory (Office 


striblia 


Position Open For Sale 


We need an overseer of finishing i”) shades new Emmons twine 
on knit underwear. Must be thor- harness for 36 or 40 mch Model 
oughly experienced in_ shirts, KE. Draper loom. Used in making 


eoods. In origmal pox, 


awers. union suits, and sport 

eats Prete! southern man never been uncrated. At a bar- 
Write to ©. J. P. eare Southern gain If interested, write hk. M,., 
extile Bulletin. care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Yarn Accounts Wanted 


Salesman of long experience and 
wide acquaint ince among South- 


Wanted to Buy 


Textile Sulphuric Acid 


Made specially for the textile industry 
Tank Cars—Drums or Carboys 


Southern 
Agricultural Chemical Corp. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Drop varns, Waste Varns and ern Knitting and weaving mill 
seconds, anv siz Please submit ecutives wants on commussion 
samples and quote price deliver basis for Southern States the fol- 
Ro lextile Go. Little iowing yarn xuccounts: Rayon, 
Hock, Ari Lwo-ply, mercerized, single and 
ply combed and carded cotton, 
ind dyed rayon and cotton. Only 
high quality yarns will be consid- 
Overseer Wanted ‘red. Address Yarns. care South- 
Woe i\f Opening ier TH lextile Bulletin. 
‘jiveing. Raw stock dyes, Frankun 
Process tee lit’. shor! ehain 
system. Must be thoroughly ex- Sullivan Hardware Co. 
pert ed in direct, an | a 
vat colors middle aged Anderson, 
nan with technical traming. Give 
in with 1 Mill Supplies 
experrence and rererences. AQ- 
lress Dver. care Southern Textile All Orders Given Prompt and 
Bulletin. Careful Attention 


Moreland Size, Inc. 


“The Warps Best Friend’”’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bidg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S.C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


REFILLING 


CARD AND COMBER ROLLS 


When your Card and Comber Rolls need refilling you want two 
things: To have the work done Right; and to have it done quickly 
We take care of both of these requirements 


Refilling and Repairing Rolls makes up a large part of our work 
for this is our specialty. We use only the best grades of raw stock, 
of the kind best suited to the job. 


You will find that vour rolls will last longer when refilled in our 
factory by expert workmen, and will be more economical in the 
long run 


Gastonia Brush Company 
GASTONIA. N. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Ete. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 
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